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Scott ADIE, 
| RTE R OAT | 6 RA L The Royal Scotch Warehouse, 


15-1154 RECENT a LONDON, W. 


FUR — GOLF CAPES 


INVERNESS CAPES 
TRAVELLING ULSTERS 

CYCLING GOWNS 
DRIVING COATS 
“4 yi RAILWAY RUGS | 
SS oe, PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 


GENTLEMEN S 





FUR- LINED 





Price List post free 


SCOTT ADIE, SRMiNos car 
Cailor to the Royal Family, made farerernblt el 


most suitable for autumn 





OVERCOATS 








conte the RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. and winter wear. 
immediate wear. a’ CA R LTO N H OT E a, 
; PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
163 and 165 Regent Street, OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


LONDO N, W. Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 





C. RITZ, General Manager. 





NORWICH UNION . . 
: . . LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims ‘Paia over £20 000,000. 








SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: (1) Limited Caves with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 
ie cl rulars on — to 
BEAD OFFICE NORWICE. 
LONDON OFFICES :—50 Flest Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, B.C. 3 195 Piceadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 








| 3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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Emusements 


—— 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, HAYMARKEET. 
Artuur Cotiins.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.15, THE PRICE OF PEACE, 

by Cecit RALEIGH, with powerful cast. MATINEES every Wedne-day and Satur- 

day. Twoextra Matinees Thursdays, November 1 and 15, at 3.30. Box Office now 

open. 





THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE on Saturday, November 3, at 2. 








LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET.— Under 
the management of Mr. Tom B. DA\ is.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr. Tom 
B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. Book by Owen Hatt. Music by LEsLIE 





DALY’s THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES, 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross, 


MATINEE every Saturday, 
The Book by Epwarp Morrtor, 
Music by Sipngy Jones. Powe:- 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


Sruart. MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30. ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 
W YNDHAM’S THEATRE. — Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES 
WynpuamM.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, an Original Play, by Henry ST: JAMES’ S. 


ARTHUR JONES, entitled 
MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, E. W. Garden, Alfred Kendrick, 
C. Thursby, S. Pringle; Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marie Illirgton, Miss Beatrice 
Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors openat7, MATINEE every W ednesday and 
Saturday, at 2.30. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 


A DEBT OF HONOUR, 
By Sypney Grunpy. 


MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 1o till 10. 


ST. JAMES'S, 








SAVOY. 
LAST TWO WEEKS. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
EVENINGS at 8.45. SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


(GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, 


GEORGE 


at 8.15 (doors open &), the successfud 





On WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 7. 
REVIVAL OF PATIENCE, 
By W. S. Gitsert and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





Square, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, 
An entertainment of unexampled brilliance. 


Masical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY, MATINEE November 3. Box Office 
open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 
TONDON HIPPODROME, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. Moss. 


at 2and 8 p.m. 





AFRICAN BANKING THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


Established = 


soonpemind under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve — £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E 
Saturdays, 10-1. | Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, King 
| ese Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. hs 
£2,000,000 Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Untali. Transvaal: Bar- 
£800,000 | berton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
| Colony : Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Ficksburg, 
| Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philip- 
Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair-| Polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex-| _BoARD oF Directors.—W. Stentot Blaine, Esq., 
er Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esa. (of Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., ) xy | Robert W. 
’ ° g “4d q- Chamney, Esq. ; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch} Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sis! General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the| Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq.,| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | 22d Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman with South Africa. 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. in = woe Paget mac one year to five years at terms 
4 P t cation. 
Bawkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ;| °° "nave OP @PPhication 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel f 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


—_—_— 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 








Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 


. anes Paid-up Capital ........ cocsccese eccee ,600, 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, seve 4 ory y eae 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, qty“ ‘abilit ’ pr ‘Sn rr oa _ 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Port Elizabeth, the Charter . . eeees os a seeseseu esse* $1,600,000 


Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, 


Vanager. 





Travellers abroad should be able to obtain THE 
OUTLOOK at all the leading Bookstalls, Kiosks, &c, 





‘RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: 


Average Time: 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 1 - days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C J, F. JONES, Secretary. 





Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, “Cape Town, | 


Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, | 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. | 
London to Capetown by Royal Mail | 


THE 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
|10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 


Directors. 
| J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 
J. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
| with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 


Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
One Month's ” 


terms upon approved 


Advances made on moderate 


security. 
For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, A/anager. 
Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438, 357- Undivided P rofits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
| MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


| THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
| Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
| Canada, Newforndland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
| Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | 


INTERESTING 


JOINTLESS 
“Ucky cunv’ 













and f 1¢ of nearest dealer, 
FI Parke avy ote Largest Fountain Pen 
M ake rs in the World, 195, Oxford St., London. 


PERFECTION 
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A DUTCH FANCY 








[ Vederlands Spectator. 


Outlook 


THE BUDDING CAESAR 


(Nebelspalter (Ziirich). 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


On the instalment plan 
a se NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 
“T 118 QUEEN VICTORIA ST, E.C, 
| Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 
in 7ruth, writes: **‘ NORMAN 
& Stacey have introduced in 
their business an ingenious safe- 
guard against the risk of loss to 
his widow or family through 
the death of the hirer. They 
| give an INSURANCE UPON HIS 
| Lire” 
Moderate Prices. Free De- 
livery Town or Country. Call 
and view stock before Furnish- 





ing locally. 
} NOTICE NORMAN & STACRY, 
| L1b., have been given the Highest 
Ree Oe | Award (a Diploma of Honour) for 
their Exhibit of Furniture at the 
Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court 


1900. 


Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 








BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, ESTAD. 1866. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 

(1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
with other offices. —(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions. — 
{4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 

Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 

will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 

















Hotels 


——~—= 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BARMOUTH.—ROYE’S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS. 








BEMBRIDGE, 
OTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 








Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD | 





position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent | 


cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 





OARD-RESIDENCE. — Near Stirling, Bannockburn, and | 


Trossachs. One hour per rail from Glasgow. Rooms booked in advance for | 


Exhibition of 1901. -WELLWOOD, BRIDGE OF ALLAN, N.B, 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to B2%. 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
AND 
LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions. 


Assets, £2,044,000. 
NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





COUNTY FIRE OFFIGE, *...;.° 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 
foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


Foint Secretaries { y bY A ¥ A 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1534. 





Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 
standing have equalled 


45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances mace there-n. 


Chici Office: | KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
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MAPLE & GO 


LONDON & SMYRNA 


ARE OFFERING 


PERSIAN CARPETS |: 


AT 


ONE-FOURTH OFF 
USUAL PRICES “J 
These fine Carpets, woven for the 
American markets, have by the 
elections been diverted to the | 
English markets, and 


QO. MAPLE«Cco U 
ARE OFFERING THEM AT ‘TI 


25 PER CENT. OFF 
USUAL PRICES Hi Sega ) conven 
| zm at 
©) PERSIAN CARPETS __ iiiaaiemiaaae 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD || eemnemien 
LONDON PARIS SMYRNA | FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, dc., DRINK 


M Al L E & C 0 CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VICHY-ETAT and the name of the 

















IT Sp- rea 
Qt 507 ~ "oeie 










164 ano 25f Pram 
21/- ano 30/ wountta. 


7 of Poar Free 


Nt Size ar 10/0 


REMAINS UNALTERED. 
| S 
ah wba an ed Mowe? 
Can Buy. 
May at excnanceo on Moxey Remvong 


f FOUND UNSUIT 
Wane ror CaTALocue 












































Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


"™ionoeo neo sreauen ( PR ocr ganas UNION-CASTLE LINE 














SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISES. » WORLD TRIPS. = souru AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
P The Gay now offers exceptional facilities to ‘those | AUST RALIA, NEW Z ZEALAND, and CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY 
esiring short sea trips. NY, . AGO: AY, 
Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, HAWAII. BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to South- 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Steamers. London, ampton. 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. *SAXON 
Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and (via Madeira) ......-+++. steee — Nov. 3 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG-} | *!PUNOLLY Cc ASTLE tes tin 
Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck.. “ (via Las Palmas) +5....+++.+++ 4 ™ 2 = 2 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. HAI, HONG KONG. aAUt. Palmas) - 
Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any wm W141 de i aa 


*KINFAUNS CASTLE 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of | FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. | 
Pr eee my a ee ag q (via Madeira) .......++ ocvcece -_— Nov. 19 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to tGUELPH 


ee | 
For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- Seek MURS cons cnccccscce « Nov. 9 Nov. 10 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., | senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, | _ © Royal Mail Steamer. — 
THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur| _* !"termediate Steamer 6 Sete Chenmes. 


x To Delagoa Bay. 








Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, White Star, &c, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. | 
| 


e Tons. | > e Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 | 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE oo | Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 Readers who 





Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, 


Hducational 








— 

Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 

LancTon GRANGE. » 9,200 Oswestry GRANGE | respond PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

Drayton Gnance (building) .. ++ 9,200 t f th | and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID 
(building) .. + 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross ++ 7,300 oO any .U e€ | LAKE. —Thorough and liberal educ ation ; University examinations. London School 

ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE Cross .. 2,200 


. | in high ition, on gravel, br: St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
advertisements pos: grav racing ; argarets bay »00! ON C ver ig si 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | | and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c 








the above trades, have llent odati 

ae cote ee mene eee De eane-| will greatly | PRIVATE FUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- bli b TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 

—~~ &c. Dining saioons and state rooms amidships. oblige by og ee experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
or Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Office | : the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 

of the Company, ‘ ; mentioning | A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington m4 Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 
ee STREET, LONDON, E.C. | THE | ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
«4 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- | Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 

gow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres ; 446 Calle San Martin | OUTLOOK, | Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 

ly aw Dock, Ensenada, "> Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, | Governors, Professors, Practical Instructcrs, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
yaney, 


| Diplomas, "Gold Medals, &c, apply to the Paincira. 
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NOTES 


VIA —? 


Britain. Roberts hopes to leave South Africa on 
November 15. 


France. Er, will he also come by way of Marseilles ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN's speech on Imperialism at the 
Fishmongers’ Company last Wednesday was one of his 
worthiest efforts. There are a number of well-meaning 
people, inside and outside of politics, who profess an 
ostentatious ignorance of what Empire and Imperialism 
mean. To them may be recommended a perusal of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech. The late, and probably the new, 
Colonial Secretary is the last man in the world to have 
anything to do with an abstraction. If the Empire were 
not a very real and tangible thing Mr. Chamberlain would 
have none of it in his department. Sir Arthur Arnold 
does not like the words ‘‘ Empire” and “ Imperialism” 
‘because they recall to him ‘‘a waxed moustache and 
December 1852.” A person who will allow such very 
false analogies to stand between him and the facts and 
Progress of history, developing before his eyes, must 
hot expect his judgment of the times to be rated 
highly. A year ago Great Britain held, attached to her 
by a variety of bonds, sentimental, historical, warlike, 
commercial, a congeries of states which on the map were 
Usually called ‘‘ British Possessions.” Unperceived by 
her there had grown up in these states a great sentiment 
of pride in their relationship to the Mother Country. In 
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an hour of need, and of possible danger for the Parent, 
the children—the map-named Possessions—came forward 
with practical aid, and took upon them her quarrel as if 
it were their own. To signify this unity of sentimeat and 
aim came quite pat the word Empire with its new mean— 
ing. Itis quite time we all—Liberals and Conservatives— 

learned its full significance. Mr. Chamberlain has grasped: 
it, and Mr. Chamberlain is an eminently practicat man. 

He is soon to proceed to Malta, where a local probleny 
involving race and language awaits him. The Maltese 
wish to be considered somewhat more on their merits in 


- the future and less as the inhabitants of a naval and mili-— 


tary station. They certainly will obtain common sense 
from Mr. Chamberlain, for are they not also of the 
Empire ? 


Sir ALFRED MILNER is called by fate and fitness alike 
to be the chief agent in the impending settlement of South 
Africa. Mr. Haldane, M.P., speaking at Glasgow on 
Tuesday last, said he had been told that the appointment 
was settled. The assertion is a safe one: we ourselves 
made it several months ago. For if not Sir Alfred Milner,,. 
who else more fitting? Constructive statesmanship in 
colonial affairs is not so common a gift that we can afford 
to dispense with it when it offers itself in so ample measure 
as in the case of him who remains High Commissioner in 
South Africa with a special eye upon the new colonies in 
place of Cape Colony. Certainly the task he has to face 
is one of extreme difficulty, involving in its fulfilment 
every consideration that divides mankind into parties. 
creeds, and fads. So far Sir Alfred Milner, in his 
office of High Commissioner, has displayed qualities 
which promise well for a work sufficient to crown a life- 
time and impress history with a name. He has been 
wise, resolute, far-seeing, and, above all, he has shown. 
the supreme virtue of patience—the patience which calmly 
waits for its justification from events‘and is unmoved by 
persona! attack and invective. The world has never 
heard of the High Commissioner irritating his adversaries 
by taunt or boast. It has been enough for him to be 
always one step ahead of even the most astute of his 
critics. It will be found that, with his first faith in the 
issue of the war unshaken by temporary checks, he has 
meanwhile been studying the ultimate problem of recon- 
ciliation. We are of those who believe that the rancour 
left by war will be the smallest of the evils to be assuaged. 
Statesmanship of the highest order will be required to 
preserve a due political balance of interests between a new 
community in the Transvaal overwhelmingly commercial, 
and the old pastoral inhabitants to whom the country is, 
after all, Fatherland. And that statesmanship we know: 
to be that of Sir Alfred Milner. 


Tue history and achievements of the City Imperial 
Volunteers should finally falsify a rather unhappy expres-- 
sion of Tennyson’s. These men came straight from the 
workshop and the desk for the most part. Those who 
went to Africa were the chosen out of many who deemed 
themselves unfortunate in being left behind. They were 
physically the fittest, but in the spirit that moved them 
they were only exemplars of a warlike patriotism that beats 
as high in many a factory and office as on the veldt 
among the Boers, inured to danger and adventure. 
It is as well to remember that these young Britons 
had no advantages to gain from becoming soldiers. 
Apart from the chance of death, there was the 
possibility of life-long disablement by wound or disease. 
The pay could be to none of them a_temptation:. 
In fine, theirs was pure patriotism, supported by 
the adventurous spirit of young manhood, and they 
are. worthy of all the honour that is being paid» 


‘them to-day. The mind harks back to those stirring days 


in December of last year, when they marched in groups to 
the Guildhall, to receive their citizenship and the arms 
and outfit they handled so proudly. One wondered, as 
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they swung past in small parties at the quickest of quick 
steps, how long that gaiety and freshness of enthusiasm 
would last. It has lasted; transmuted by the stern 
experience of war into sternness and long-enduring valour. 
They have not all come back. Some rest for ever in 
soldiers’ graves on the veldt or in some rudely-enclosed 
cemetery. But they that have remained and they that 
have returned alike tell a grand story to Britain, assuring 
her and the nations that her people’s spirit is what it ever 
was; proud in peace and apt in war, unbreakable by 
threat, stirred to its best efforts by danger, and by no 
means at the end of its possibilities at home or abroad. 


Tue two years’ leave of absence in China just granted 
to Captain J. Herbert Crocker, R.N., to enable him to 
learn the Chinese language, draws sharp attention to a 
fact which may well astonish the average civilian. They 
hhave at the Admiralty a list of ‘‘ officers qualified to act 
as interpreters,” but, though it comprises more than a 
hundred names, it does not contain one of a single officer 
““noted” to the Board as proficient in Chinese. Italian, 
German, and French officer interpreters are fairly 
numerous, although it must be hoped, and may be 
assumed, that even they are far from exhausting the total 
of gentlemen in the sea service of the Crown who possess 
a competent knowledge of these languages. Hindustani 
is well represented, but on the list there are only three 
interpreters in Russian, one in Turkish, and one in Greek. 
Three or four exhaust the list as regards Arabic. More 
than thirty per cent. of the whole know Swahili-—the 
Bantu tongue modified by some Arabic, which is the 
language of the coast people in the Zanzibar region. One 
officer is ‘‘ noted” at Whitehall as an expert in Chinook, 
that curious jargon of French, English, and the language 
of some of the North American Indian tribes, which is 
supposed to have had its origin among the early traders on 
the Columbia River. We must mend our ways. 


Lonpon and England could ill spare Professor Henry 
Cary Shuttleworth, who died at King’s College Hospital 
on Wednesday, for he was just such a man as we, as a 
people, stand most in need of at this moment—a strong, 
sane idealist, a large-hearted, large-minded leader of men. 
And here is the tragedy of it—not that he should die in the 
hot pursuit of his ideals, but that he should have been left 
to exhaust so much priceless energy in earning the money 
to carry them out. ‘'Oh, for a millionaire!” he often 
sighed. But the millionaire does not love such ideals as 
his. The triumph of it is the abiding influence he leaves 
behind with all whom he magnetised by his courage and 
example. That he was a regular writer in these columns 
adds to our sense of his loss. 


THE mobilisation of the Reserve squadron early next 
month has given rise to much misapprehension, and, to 
judge from the flowery descriptions of the ‘‘ new Channel 
squadron” that have appeared in the newspapers, one 
would suppose that Mr. Goschen had, before going out 
of office, waved his magic wand and called into being a 
brand-new fleet. For sound practical reasons he could 
not do so if he would; for diplomatic reasons he would 
not do so if he could; and herein we see cause for re- 
joicing that foreign naval attachés are better informed 
than our own newspapers. In order to understand what 
has happened it may be necessary to explain that on the 
outbreak of a European war the Mediterranean squadron 
would be at once engaged, supported by the Channel 
squadron. The defence of the Channel wou'd thus rest 
with the Reserve squadron. There is nothing new in this 
either in theory or practice. But in taking over the com- 


mand of the Reserve squadron Rear-Admiral Sir G. H. 
Noel made the obvious discovery that he would have com- 
mand of a fleet of whose tactical value he would be pre- 
foundly ignorant, as it has never been the practice to 
mobilise that unit except ‘or the manceuvres, At all otier 
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times of the year the ships are scattered round the coast, 
with depleted crews, and hoping at some time or other to 
have their repairs taken in hand. Admiral Noel saw that 
in the event of war he would be placed at a serious and 
unfair disadvantage, and he prevailed upon the Admiralty 
to allow him to take his squadron to sea for a month at a 
time, three times a year, to enable him to put the fleet 
through steam tactics, gun practice, and other exercises, 
to ascertain the exact mobile, offensive and defensive 
strength of the fleet he would command in action. §p 
far, then, from our being blessed with a new squadron, 
we are merely permitted to learn what are the inherent 
weaknesses of an old squadron of naval specimens. But 
even the knowledge of that weakness is an addition to our 
strength, a fact that has been demonstrated by the an. 
nouncement that, as soon as the cruise is over, the Hood, 
one of the ‘‘ admiral ” class, is to relieve the 7underer. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Navy League have 
issued an earnest appeal in which attention is once more 
drawn to the fact that we are no longer building warships 
twice as fast as any two other Powers, and that we are 
exposing our maritime supremacy to serious danger. The 
fact is incontrovertible, and the only consolation we are 
offered is that we have reached the highest point of national 
production, and that if we cannot do more it is because 
we are aiming at the impossible. We neither affirm nor 
contradict this deduction ; but it may be well to consider 
whether, failing to obtain the stipulated quantity, we are 
securing the highest quality. For answer, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty always assures us of the unabated con- 
fidence he has in Sir William White, who has certainly 
done a Titan’s work; but are we justified in accepting 
this blind confidence when our very existence is at stake? 
Sir William White is at the head of the Constructive 
Department at the Admiralty; Sir John Durston is at 
the head of the Engineering Department. But Sir Joho 
Durston is assisted by a Committee on engine designs, 
composed not merely of his own intimate colleagues but 
of the chief engineers of the dockyards and the inspectors 
of machinery in charge of all ships in the Reserves. We 
want a Committee on ships’ designs formed on identically 
the same lines as Sir John Durston’s Committee. The 
civil assistants to admiral superintendents have all been 
chief constructors, and even a niggardly Admiralty deems 
their services worth £1,000 a year each, Associated 
with them are the chief constructors of the dockyards, 
who are analogous in their own departments to the chief 
engineers. The opinions of such a Committee would be 
invaluable in the designing of a warship, while we should 
have greater confidence in the plain assurances of the 
First Lord. We might even have better warships. 


Tue address of the President of the Incorporated Law 
Society, at Weymouth, put forward a practical suggestion 
for a check upon rash speculation by solicitors with clients 
money—an evil which, it may be remembered, is at the 
bottom of all the recent solicitors’ failures. At present, 
as Mr. Ellett stated, a solicitor is in a position to withhold 
from a client information as to the client’s securities, cat 
delay the delivery of accounts, and can retain money in his 
hands fora considerable time. The suggestion is that the 
solicitor, upon notice given by his client requiring th 
delivery of a cash account and a statement of all securities 
and documents held by him for the client, should be com 
pelled to furnish these practically at once; and if the 
notice was not complied with within, say, seven days the 
client should be empowered to apply to the statutory 
committee, and that committee should have power to sus 
pend the solicitor from practice until the notice wa 
complied with. The only objection to the scheme is the 
power proposed to be vested in the statutory committee 
But, with the alteration possibly of ‘‘fourteen,” 
‘* twenty-one,” for ‘seven’ days, the idea appears to be 
otherwise, and perhaps in any event, quite workable. 
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Wiruin the last few days, new headmasters have been 
ippointed to two important schools. Mr. C. W. Kaye, 
headmaster of Loughborough Grammar School, and 
formerly assistant at Uppingham, takes Dr. Poole’s place 
it Bedford Modern School; and Mr. J. A. Nairn has been 
elected to Merchant Taylors’. Mr. Nairn is fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and had a brilliant University career ; 
wut he is very young (having taken his degree in 1896), 
ind has no school experience. Youth is doubtless in a 
nan’s favour, but to appoint a man headmaster of a great 
school who has not a wide experience in school teaching 
is a grave blunder, one of many which have recently shown 
hat most existing governing bodies are not fit to be trusted 
with the government of schools. It is absolutely essential 
that a headmaster should have taught forms in all parts 
fa school, since otherwise he cannot know the needs, 
standard, or capacities of different stages in mental 
growth. Especially urgent is it at the present critical 
ime, when we need headmasters who know their business 
ind are able to guide public opinion and influence legisla- 
ion. No doubt Merchant Taylors’ narrowed their field 
very much by confining the appointment to clergymen; 
and if this is the result we regret it profoundly on grounds 
ff principle. Mr. Nairn is not at present in holy orders, 
but will doubtless qualify himself by ordination before his 
duties begin. 


In the once famous pastoral of the ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd” 
there used to be a scenic direction: ‘* Enter Baldy running 
out.” There seems an opinion abroad that ‘‘ Exit Vestry 
and enter Borough Council” is a similar kind of stage 
juggling. The London Vestries are dead, and undoubtedly 
the Borough Councils were called into existence to per- 
form more efficiently duties which the long-ingrained 
raditions of the Vestries prevented them undertaking with 
the necessary energy. There is undoubtedly an advantage 
in giving an old institution a new name and starting it 
on afresh course. What special virtue there may be in the 
word Council which is absent from Vestry we shall see in 
»ood time. Meanwhile the contention for power lies along 
the lines of the County Council. Progressives oppose 
Moderates, and Lord Rosebery, who is so identified with 
the Progressive policy of the London County Council, was 
o speak last night (Friday) at Holborn Town Hall. 
Certainly an enormous benefit will have been conferred on 
London if these new Borough Councils stir up the rate- 
payers to take a continuous interest in their local affairs. 
Only in this way can the old Vestry evils of inanition, 
pettiness, and often dishonesty, be kept out of the new 
nodies. Also, if emulation in good works between the 
noroughs be set up, then we may hope to see a cleaner, 
healthier, more lightsome, and desirable London—a more 
fitting centre of Imperial life. 


In the murky, muggy weather of the past few days, 
the skies in the heart of the City have been at times 
wondrously beautiful. During the rare moments when 
the lower pall of drifting rain clouds opened, there was 
seen piled up beyond a white congregation of fleeces looking 
strangely peaceful against the grey turmoil beneath. And 
above them again streamed some filmy vapours like pea- 
cocks’ feathers or colts’ tails or wisps of woman’s hair. 
These caught the sun, and passing over the deep opening 
showed the blue of the steadfast sky glowing ever there. 
Across this patch of eternal blue a bird would be seen 
fying or turning, perhaps some late visitor now finally 
started for the sunny south, poising himself, as it seemed, 
for one last peep down this cloudy tunnel at the marvel- 
lous streets beneath. No land that for him; and away he 
went. Then the cloudy shroud, scarce higher than St. 
Bride’s spire, hurried over again, and the ethereal kaleido- 
scope was shut, leaving the gazer with a sense that he 
had been deceived, and that no such beauty could per- 
pend over the noisome city of people, immersed in their 
worldly affairs. A theme for the poet. 
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THE KAISER’S WHEELBARROW 


THE German Emperor has once more successfully tied his 
wheelbarrow to the back of the British waggon. In this 
way he has climbed another laborious hill with no trouble 
to himself. The action of Russia in withdrawing from 
Pekin and redoubling her activity in Manchuria seemed to 
rob Germany of all the glory in China she had promised 
herself and prated of. And in truth the mission of Count 
von Waldersee has not so far justified all the big talk it 
occasioned. It became necessary, therefore, for Germany 
to do something. With astuteness the Emperor has 
attached himself to Great Britain, and extracted from Lord 
Salisbury an Agreement the sole significance of which is 
that, diplomatically, Germany continues to exploit Eng- 
land either for her own advantage or to save a difficult 
situation. It shows the persistence of the same policy 
that was so successful in respect of Heligoland, Uganda, 
Samoa, and the Transvaal. The dominant note of that 
policy is the assertion that German commercial interests 
are everywhere so important as to warrant the diplomatic 
interference of the Emperor as representing Germany. 
Statistics rather than diplomacy would be the best answer 
to some of the exaggerated claims of Germany. Against 
Britain’s 7 million pounds sterling of trade with China 
stands Germany’s 2}. In a word, Germany is trading on 
a future not yet realised, and through her Emperor she 
has succeeded in impressing the nations, and particularly 
Britain, with the tremendous importance of that future. 
Viewed soberly, this Anglo-German Agreement is 
scarcely worthy in itself of all the commotion and com- 
ment aroused. An examination of its conditions shows 
them to be hedged about by limitations which leave the 
contracting parties to do what they individually please in 
almost any eventuality. To keep the ports on the rivers 
and littoral of China free and open to trade and to every 
other form of commercial activity for the nationals of all 
countries is a magnificent object for this country to aim 
at; but in their Agreement Germany and Britain only 
bind themselves to prosecute it ‘fas far as they can 
exercise influence.”” So also the two contracting parties 
bind themselves not to make use of the ‘“ present 
complication” to obtain any territorial advantage. Ob- 
viously the moment the present complication enters on a 
new phase this clause is no longer binding. Clause 3 
tells the world what the parties to the Agreement will do 
if any other Power avails of these complications to obtain 
territory. It is nothing very terrible. They ‘‘ reserve to 
themselves to consider” what they will do. If that does 
not frighten the other Powers nothing will! The other 
Powers, in fact, are so startled that they are all testifying 
their complete acquiescence in the Anglo-German Note. 
They accept its principles and admire its precepts. It 
disturbs nothing, and prescribes no definite action. It 
does not catch the Empress Dowager, or restore the 
Emperor, or punish Boxer leaders, or provide for a 
Chinese Government. It reserves the right to do some- 
thing. Its sole significance, in fine, is that Germany again 
establishes her claim to interfere as a highly interested 
party wherever and whenever British interests are at 
stake—for British interests are now German interests. 
The German advantage, however, is quite specious. 
It has the outside giitter of German silver. Intrinsically 
it is nothing. There must always be an appearance in 
these arrangements with other nations that Britain has 
got the worst of the bargain. The conditions of Britain’s 
empiry in the world make this inevitable. She is the 
great possessor. Peoples, lands, and commerce are hers 
on a scale that no other nation has attained to. She 
holds these possessions by virtue of principles which 
other countries dare not adopt. Whatever belongs to 
Britain is open to the world’s use and competition on 
equal terms. She claims no special privileges from 
ownership save an open market. The cause and end 
of all her wars are to keep the world open to free 
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Gatercourse, to prevent some avenue of enterprise being 
closed. I: international bargaining it thus comes about 
that she has nothing to get which will be of special advan- 
‘tage to her more than to other nations. If she acquires a 
«ew market the other nations enter with her. But she 
‘has much to give, and she has to give with the knowledge 
that, whether it be an island, a tract of land, or some pre- 
scriptive right to a market, these will be at once used for 
tthe exclusive benefit of the nation to which she concedes 
tthem. Applying this to China of to-day, the best that 
could happen for Britain would be a general open door. 
‘Russia, intent for the moment on Manchuria, conceded to 
Britain a first right over the region of the Yangtsze. 
By the arrangement with Germany it is said that this 
tight is surrendered. But originally it was a dangerous 
tight to acquire by express treaty, for it meant a tacit 
grovision for ultimate annexation. And annexation in 
China is what Britain is there to-day to protest against 
and to work against in her own best interests. If it come 
‘to annexation in China, treaties and arrangements will 
play but a small part in the final adjustment of conflicting 
claims. The great object to-day is to keep the open 
market, where Britain may hope to prevail as of yore by 
‘her commercial genius. The concession she appears to 
¢have made is a concession to herself. The Agreement is 
a shadowy document, elegantly phrased to commit nobody 
to do anything and everybody to do nothing. The real 
tussle has yet to come. 


MR. MORLEY’S CROMWELL * 


‘Ir is surely one of life’s little ironies that Mr. Morley, who 
‘stands in English politics for all that is sanest and most 
«intellectual amongst the insistent preachers of peace, should 
come just now before the English-reading world as the 
‘biographer and eulogist of Oliver Cromwell. For Cromwell 
«as before all things a soldier ; his claim to remembrance 
depends almost if not altogether upon his deeds in the 
field. Strange as it now has come to seem, it was to 
‘Cromwell that the words ‘‘ Peace hath her victories no 
‘less renowned than war ” were first addressed ; but in the 
-case of the victor of Dunbar and Worcester they proved 
to have no sort of prophetic force. Cromwell's works of 
peace are classed amongst the most unsubstantial of 
political fabrics ; they hardly survived his last breath. 
What did outlast him, and has never passed away, was the 
effect of the blows struck by that strong arm which beat 
-Cown Charles and Rupert, harried the Irish into sub- 
amission, and tamed even the stubborn Scots. ‘‘If not 
‘the noblest and worshipfullest of all Englishmen, at least 
tthe strongest and terriblest,” Carlyle has said. Such 
Cromwell was, and such he still seems. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour has lately set a bad example by 
talking of Cromwell as merely a tragical and ineffectual 
‘figure ; that, when Lord Protector, he was—on one side. 
‘But, soberly viewed, it must savour well-nigh of absurdity 
to see nothing effectual in the man to whom above all 
amen England owes it that Charles Stuart did not crush 
‘the Long Parliament, send the leaders of the Commons 
to the block, and set up in Britain a personal government 
-such as Strafford dreamed of, and such as Richelieu had 
‘just established on the other side of the Channel. It is 
true that the Stuarts came back in 1660 and tore 
‘Cromwell’s body out of its grave, and that two sons and 
cuvo granddaughters of the King he had beheaded sat in 
‘succession on the throne of England. But ‘he lessons 
taught by Cromwell were never forgotten. Charles I.’s 
-clever son always declined to try the experiment of repeat- 
‘ing the policy of Laud and Strafford in England; and, 
evhen the clever monarch’s stupid brother did in a feeble 
eway begin to attempt it, authority slipped through his 
fingers like a handful of sand. Since the ‘crowning 
mercy ” of Worcester the Lowland Scots have not again 
tried conclusions with England. Ireland still, and with 
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good reason, curses Cromwell's name, but even Ireland 
never witnessed again another horror at all equal to the 
Massacre of 1642. 

Throughout Mr. Morley’s volume, from its sober brown 
binding and good plain print to the spirit of rational 
treatment and almost laboured toleration which informs 
it, there is a tinge of Puritanical seriousness not out of 
keeping with the subject. The author has passed a self- 
denying ordinance and obeys it. The vivid succession 
of dramatic incidents, the hurry and bustle, the strange 
shifts of fortune of the twenty years from 1640 to the 
Restoration give a rare chance to an artist capable of 
using brilliant colours. Mr. Morley allows himself no 
license of that kind. From first to last there is no 
glitter, and hardly anything in the way of elaborate pic- 
torial effect. He is satisfied to give grave narrative. But 
his thoughts are as suggestive and his estimates as 
weighty as ever. We get the right word almost always, 
and it is the word not only of an historical student but of a 
thinker and man of affairs. With the moral side of 
Puritanism as divorced from the theological he is, of 
course, in profound sympathy. This fellow-feeling 
flashes out now and again almost oddly, as in his 
fierce thrust at the alleged ‘‘ levity” of Newcastle, 
whose part on the stage of the Civil War was, it might 
nevertheless be pleaded, very respectably played. Ina 
biographer of Cromwell, however, a touch of dourness 
may well be reckoned avirtue. The book is not for youths 
or for readers ignorant of Revolution history. Mr. Morley 
writes as one who knows almost too well that his period 
is one of the best explored fields of English history, and 
who passes by, impatiently or in silence, a hundred 
episodes picturesque but not absolutely needed to throw 
out his central figure into the required relief. Montrose’s 
Highland exploits are condensed into a single half con- 
temptuous paragraph ; the sea-fights with the Dutch are 
not specified, much less are they described; of those 
battles of the Civil War in which Cromwell was not pre- 
sent we do not always hear even the names. On the 
other hand, we are treated to a summary, and a very ex- 
cellent summary, of the theological controversies at West- 
minster and elsewhere, without which the extraordinary 
blending in Cromwell of fatalistic fanaticism with tolerant 
statecraft could not possibly be comprehended. Oliver 
was a stern Calvinist because his melancholy logical mind 
was fed on the doctrine of the literal inspiration and 
absolute authority of the Scriptures. He was tolerant 
because his party, the Independents, were always in a 
minority, and he learned, therefore, the need for tolera- 
tion. Lucky was it for England that this fell so, for of 
Oliver's spiritual influences, the most lasting, as it was 
the most noble, was that struggle for toleration which he 
kept up with friend and enemy, and which his Latin 
secretary expressed in words that can never die. Crom- 
well himself seldom penned more memorable words than 
when he wrote ‘‘ the State in choosing men to serve it 
takes no note of their opinions "—a trite principle now, 
doubtless, yet not everywhere learned even yet, as Mr. 
Horace Piunkett could testify. It was Cromwell, too, 
who wrote of his Ironsides, ‘‘ they expect to be treated 
like men,” a sentence not without modern application to 
soldiers as far away as South Africa. Another pithy say- 
ing of his, ‘‘We are Englishmen: that is one good 
fact,” might almost do for a motto for Greater Britain. 

Whether from deliberate choice or from instinct, Mr. 
Morley shows at his best when dealing with Parliament 
and theology, and at his second best when writing of war. 
His battle scenes, even Marston Moor and Naseby, do not 
contain a passage which stirs the blood. His accounts of 
Dunbar and Worcester are, perhaps, the poorest things 
in the book. Modestly and frankly enough, he declines 
to compete with Carlyle, but the reader need only turn 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s clear and animated sketch of 
Dunbar to see what Mr. Morley might easily have given 
us had he not taken it into his head to rely on lit e more 
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than a string of quotations from honest but not always 
lucid eye-witnesses. On the other hand, Mr. Morley does 
justice to Cromwell’s unwearied expenditure of organising 
energy, and sketches very graphically the conditions of 
seventeenth-century warfare which Oliver modified with 
the genius that enabled a country squire, still a civilian at 
forty-two, to become in two years the greatest cavalry 
officer that England has produced. 

A book of such importance as this might well have had 
a little more pains expended on its proof-reading. One 
has only to turn to the account of Marston Moor to find 
one sentence of considerable length which the dropping out 
of some word has left invertebrate, and a second where 
a glaring misprint has spoiled a fine picture. The last 
sentence of the volume has evidently not had the one 
moment of clarifying care bestowed on it which would 
have made it grammatical and eloquent. If Mr. Morley 
wrote less well than he does, such slips might pass with- 
out notice, but he teaches his readers to be fastidious and 
to grumble at getting anything but the best fare. In 
“Oliver Cromwell ” his hand has lost none of its cunning, 
and the skill with which he has given freshness to a theme 
already so often treated increases the interest with which 
we await his portrayal, in the forthcoming biography of 
Gladstone, of a great figure which he is privileged to be 
the first to paint at full length. 


ON, STEADILY, ON 


THE SONG OF THE C.ILYV. 


WE heard the call in the wind and the rain, 
The fierce sun wrote it in gold, 

It stilled our hunger and thirst and pain, 
It spoke in the heat and the cold. 

Our bugles shrilled it forth on the night, 
And startled the sun in the morn, 

And we answered it ever in fierce delight 

With our On, steadily, on! 


On, steadily, on! 
O’er sand like the floor of hell, 
Through night frosts black and fell ; 
Ever and more 
The echoes bore 
Our On, steadily, on! 


Our way was marked by plague and wound, 
And the swiftly hollowed grave ; 

We said the prayer and heaped the mound 
And took what fortune gave. 

But we never faltered—for that we came; 
Our lives were cheap for the Empire’s sake ; 

And still in our tread you could hear her fame 

Press on, steadily, on. 


On, steadily, on! 
Till our conquering bugles blew, 
And the song of victory flew 
Keen and sweet 
As the beat of our feet : 
On, steadily, on! 


Seven thousand miles by land and sea, 
And we are home again. 
We bring you your honour unspotted and free, 
We speak not of wound or pain ; 
For our guerdon and gift is the toil we have borne, 
And we march to a song that has startled the world 
As we climb the slopes of the Empire’s morn— 
On, steadily, on. 


On, steadily, on: 
And all we ask 
Is the old day’s task. 
But still, as we pass, in the tread of our feet 
You may hear the song of the Mother’s heart-beat— 


On, steadily, on. 
W. L. W. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE SALISBURY-HATZFELDT THUNDERBOLT— 
A CLOUD OVER FRANCE 


Batis: October 25, 


IT is not too much to say that, for once and for a moment, France: 


has awakened to a real sense of her position in the world. If at: 
mirk night and as the soft-toned clock in the belfry of the church 
of Clignancourt struck twelve the crack of doom had sprung, an@ 


if the rent blue heaven, in blaze with fire more wild than any noon,. 
had showed two Great Shapes, armed top to toe, to force peace: 


upon the World, such a maze might speak the awe of France 
when the first news came to Paris of the Salisbury-Hatzfeldt Agree- 
ment. Robbed and deserted by the “ great ally” because ct laat 
she had closed her pockets, France began in that first moment tc 


see how the genius who, to soothe her wounded pride, counselled: 
a great colonial empire has attained his end—a weakened France,. 


not as he would in ’75, but yet as surely. For a weak France is 


the safety of Europe. Look east or west there is trouble ; all hex’ 


colonies are dissatisfied. French colonial governors and officials 
seem to lose their national characteristics and run wild. Tite 


reason, of course, is that the ordinary Frenchman, peasant or- 


duke, is much too well off at home to colonise. He is not pressed 
out of the country, and only such hot-heads as exist in all lands. 
leave the fatherland for foreign stay. Just as in Samoa I have: 
seen one of our hothouse flowers develop into a devastating weed 
six feet high, so the naturally uncolonising nature becomes a reah 
scourge to the subject natives. Of this we have seen too many 
instances of Jate. To protect these worthless possessions France 
must needs keep up a great navy ; and now more treasure, much 
needed at home, and many a life, also much needed at home, 
must be lost at the call of the “great ally” in the ambition to 


become a great colonial power. France has long been warned,. 


but she would not hear. Now the Agreement has come, and its- 
first effect is as a bolt from the blue, and France sees herself 
weak, deserted and alone. Add to this that (as I fear) a commercial 
crash will arrive in Paris immediately after the close of the 
Exposition, that the over-production of wheat and wine has pro- 
duced a crisis in these great industries, and it will not be matter 
of wonder if the winter now upon us is looked forward to with 
something like dread. Much will depend upon the temper of the 


Chambers during the coming winter ; the wisdom of the Senate- 
and the tried and now trusted leadership of Ministers may secure 


peace ; nothing else can. 

Winter ; yes, it is chilly cold, and one poor tramp has died of 
it, sitting on his bench on a Boulevard; but the cab companies 
reck not of that. There were in my time old-fashioned folk who 
took their fires “off,” and put them “on,” on certain dates, no 
matter the weather; so the cab companies of Paris. You may 
freeze, sneeze, catch bronchitis, or commence to die of consumption 
—you must and shall drive in one of their beastly victorias til} 


November 7. After that, until! a date in April when it may be- 


blazing hot, you must and shall drive inside one of their even. 
more abominable coupés. And they are astonished you complain?" 
System is system. But it is just this which is the fatal fault of 
France. Frenchmen possess every sense, artistic or other, in the 
highest degree, all but one—common sense. 

Two bright spots are to be noted. M. Louis Barthou, stilB 
young, and a most rising statesman, former Minister of the- 
Interior, and M. Léon Bourgeois, former President of the Councit: 
(and likely to be again some day), have delivered two great 
speeches in advance of the Ministerial declaration which M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau is to make at his visit to Toulouse on Octo» 
ber 28. Both are really discourses, for speeches are nearly always 
read from MS. in France, even in the Chamber. Both Re- 
publicans, but not of the same group, for the one is Moderate and 
the other Radical, these two distinguished men unite in what 
is evidently heartfelt testimony of gratitude to M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau for his guidance of the affairs of State. To the mind 
of M. Barthou this great leader has made only one fault—the 
inclusion of a Socialist (M. Millerand, of course) in his Cabinet... 
One must listen with all respect to arguments coming from such 
a source. But is M. Waldeck-Rousseau not right? Socialism is- 
with us. It isa force, a great world current which is here, and 
will not be stayed. The official work of M. Millerand is admittedly 
excellent, but it is held to be a reproach that even as Minister he- 
has preached the organisation of Socialism. Why not? Can an 
enemy in regular form not be more easily met than the guerilla 
warfare of which we know too much? Socialism, if it be not 
dealt with wisely, will burst the dam of society. Organised,. 
sagely conceded to, the torrent may become the canalised river, 
capable of bearing good burdens for State and citizen alike. 
























A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The Lingering End 


SNIPING, predatory attacks, and petty mischief con- 
tinue to characterise the fast dwindling Boer resistance. 
Although petty as war, these spiteful outbreaks are costing 
valuable lives. The long-threatened ‘‘ stern measures” 
are again hinted at by the generals. The best wisdom, 
however, at this juncture is to bear a little. The Boers 
are getting far more than they give. An embittered local 
fight took place at Jagersfontein, with features of 
treachery and alleged sniping by women. The loss of 
their commandant and twenty of their number can be no 
reward even to marauders. Methuen and French continue 
their pacificatory progress, resisted only by snipers. 

Mr. Kruger sailed from Lorenco Marquez in the war- 
vessel Gelderland on the 19th inst. At the last he slunk 
on board in the early dawn, some say to avoid reproaches, 
but charity suggests that privacy at such a moment was a 
true instinct. 

General Buller’s journey homeward has become. a 
triumphal progress. Undoubtedly he has stirred the 
imagination of his men and the Empire, but that is no 
reason for marking him down a Moltke. 

The return of the refugees to the Transvaal is still 
delayed by Sir Alfred Milner. They would willingly 
take their chance of fighting rather than delay longer. 


A Gathering of Premiers 


Two things will be deduced from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at the Fishmongers’ banquet on Wednesday : 
first, that the speaker has no intention of leaving the 
Colonial Office; and, secondly, that he looks forward to 
some move in the direction of an Imperial Zollverein in 
the more or less immediate future. He has ‘ invoked,” 
he says, ‘‘the obligations of unity”; a phrase which— 
seeing that the part of British statesmanship in, for ex- 
ample, the achievement of Australian political union was 
hardly less negative than was its part in Canadian con- 
federation—can hardly have other than a commercial 
application. Meanwhile, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was 
making a speech at Liverpool wherein he insisted on the 
absolute necessity of Free-trade without the Empire as 
well as within, and foreshadowed a great Conference of 
Premiers after the termination of the South African war 
and the inauguration of the Australian Commonwealth. 
An annual Imperial Congress, indeed, will be the Colonial 
Premiers’ best holiday, and will wake the Empire to a new 
self-consciousness and efficiency. 


French Canada and the Elections 


The Canadian electorate poll on November 7, and the 
experts declare that the chances favour Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s return to power. In Canada the man in office 
always has the ‘‘puil”’ ; it is not so in England — it would not 
be pleasant to explain why. But above this influence of 
office stands one factor which dominates the present con- 
test in Canada. French Canada carried Sir Wilfrid 
‘Laurier into power ; in 1896 it gave forty-nine supporters 
to him, and only sixteen to Sir Charles Tupper. Unless 
‘he overthrow this predominance in Quebec Sir Charles 
Tupper can scarcely hope to unseat the Ministry ; and is it 
to be expected that Jacques will displace the first French 
Premier that federated Canada has ever had? The race 
pride of the French-Canadian may decide the election, 
despite the splendid services of Sir Charles Tupper ever 
since confederation. The preferential trade issue occupies 


only a secondary place as compared with this racial issue. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier said at Toronto Jast week that he 
believed, with Mr. Chamberlain, that the only basis of an 
Imperial Zollverein was absolute free trade in all parts 
of the Empire ; but though he regarded this as a glorious 
thing to look forward to, the time was not yet ripe for 
its fulfilment. 


In other words, Canada cannot live with- 
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out the revenue she derives from imports on British manu- 
factures ; the raw material which the United States so 
largely sends her cannot bear heavy taxation. 


FINANCE 
AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE ABSURDITIES—III 


In almost every county there is an old castle with a legend 
ofalostroom. The whole building may be gone over and 
cubed with a yard measure, every foot of the space may 
be accounted for, but the ignorant peasantry cling to their 
cherished belief that the missing chamber will yet be found, 
A like touching faith attaches to the ‘ profits” of Ameri- 
can Life offices, although it is clear to demonstration that 
the materials for making them are not now present. It may 
be useful to measure once more the space and see whether 
there is any possible corner where a respectable future 
bonus may be lurking. 

Every one knows that a Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany is not a concern for making mercantile profit, but 
merely an organisation for so distributing loss that it shall 
press with moderate weight upon the many instead of 
crushing the individual. The premiums collected are im- 
proved at compound interest, death claims and working 
expenses being provided for out of the fund thus created. 
As the premiums are made higher than is absolutely need- 
ful, so that safety may be ensured, the margin is periodi- 
cally returned in one shape or another to the members, 
and this is the whole mystery of ‘‘ surplus,” ‘‘ bonus,” or 
‘* dividend.” If premium funds were to earn no interest or 
only a trifle this margin would vanish, and the same result 
would follow if the expenditure should permanently rise 
above the calculated level. Now the Americans not only 
spend double the average British rate, but their expenses 
are so high as to absorb practically all the revenue from 
interest. Still worse, their interest rate has been steadily 
falling, while their expense rate has with equal steadiness 
moved up. Taking the figures of the three best-known 
offices—the Mutual, the Equitable, and the New York 
Life—together we bring out the following comparison : 


Average rate of inte- R 1875 1885 1890 1899 
rest yielded by in- p46 6s. 11d. £5105. 3% £535.6d £4175. 94 
vestments .......e0e0e 

Average ratio of ex- ) 
penses to premium 12°6 % 20°5 % 26 6 %, 26°4 % 


There are, of course, differences among the three. 
The latest expenses of the Mutual were over 29 perf 
cent., while the Equitable’s present interest rate is 
only £4 115. 5d., but the above table is near enough for 
the immediate purpose, and, indeed, in some respects it 
is unduly favourable to the whole of them. It needs no 
skilled actuary to see that the margin which existed in 
1875 or even in 1885 must now have shrunk to the most 
pitiable dimensions, and it is only by a sublime audacity 
that results attained under the former conditions can be 
quoted in present-day competition. 

Before the mad rush for business at any price had 
begun, the Mutual of New York used to point out that 4 
valuable test of prosperity in a Life office was the amount 
by which the interest earnings exceeded the expenditure. 
We accept the test as being in a general way useful, and 
worked out on this basis the American offices make a very 


income 


see ee eee eeneee 


poor showing as compared with the best home offices : 
Interest er ae 
Equitable of United States... 2,337,100 2,100,800 
Mutual of New York 2,538,600 2,554,800 
New York Life 2,129,000 2,195,400 
Scottish Provident ... sa 410,283 67,878 
Liverpool, London, and Globe 200,077 23,929 
Equitable of London 152,239 14,102 


It will be observed that the foreigners are not in a very 
happy position, while the other companies after meeting 
all expenses out of their interest have still a good retum™ 
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on their invested funds. The Scottish Provident, for 
example, has a net revenue left of about £3 3s. per cent. 

In a former article we saw that the Americans could 
now claim no special advantage over our home offices in 
respect of mortality or profit from lapse, and this week 
we show that the joint effect of expenses and interest puts 
them hopelessly at the tail end of the procession so far as 
regards possibility of profit while they continue on their 
present course. We are aware that riotous expense is 
defended on the plea that a great new business is worth 
some extra outlay, and that this factor should have weight 
jn every comparison. This contention, also, we are in a 
general way prepared to admit, and in a future article we 
shall treat the expense question in more detail. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Mines—Westralian Rottenness 


Ir seems rather ridiculous to discuss South African mining 
shares at the present time, but we have been doing it. Some 
plain questions to leading Stock Exchange and other operators 
have been put with a view to discovering the real convictions of 
the market. ‘ Nothing to be done at present,” they all grumble. 
“ Look at these financial problems, and look at the way the Boers 
are settling down!” ‘Would you be inclined to sell?” we ask. 
The answer is always emphatically “No.” “Would you buy?” 
and again the answer is “ No,” but not, perhaps, quite so emphatic- 
ally. The real truth is that the market does not know what to do. 
A few stale “ bulls” throw out shares, and that tends to depress 
prices, and the professional operator is glad. The big houses are 
also pleased, for the further the market can be squeezed the more 
probability of a good rebound when the time comes. Undoubtedly, 
once buying sets in the rise will be fast, and we cannot see that 
Kaffirs can be squeezed much further. The position, therefore, 
is much as follows. The conditions do not encourage selling, 
but there is no real confidence. So that a slight decline is 
possible. ° On the other hand, the investor with means may 
come in and buy, putting away shares against the inevitable 
rise, and meanwhile possessing his soul in patience. On the 
whole, the best shares to buy are perhaps the best producers, 
or such promising deep levels as Knight’s Deeps, Knight 
Centrals, Simmer Easts, Rand Victorias, and Nigel Deeps, or, as 
a still more speculative and low-priced share, Central Nigel 
Deeps. While such shares may give way a fraction, we are con- 
vinced that, once full work is resumed and activity restored, 
there is a substantial profit to be derived from them. 

Westralians continue to suffer from the many scandals which 
have affected the market. We may decline to believe the evidence 
of the groups of more or less unscrupulous operators who have 
“banged” shares for a year or so past. They are the market- 
wreckers, and their tactics are plain. But there are other people who 
have no object to serve, and who profess to know something of Kal- 
goorlie mining. When one hears such people advancing proofs that 
Associated are worth merely shillings apiece, that drastic alterations 
are wanted in the London and Globe staffs, that the Brownhill is 
practically worthless, and so on—at all events their arguments 
have to be listened to. So far as can be seen, the Westralian 
position is rotten to the core. Nothing but complete reform of 
methods and the clearing out of the unholy gangs which have 
infested the fields and the Stock markets here can really restore 
Westralian mining to its proper position. Even now, there is too 
much evidence that mines are being worked merely in the interests 
of unscrupulous wirepullers. Information is not readily forth- 
coming. Scandals occur, and shareholders submit to them almost 
without a murmur. The honest investor shrugs his shoulders, 
pays his losses, and declines to touch Westralians again. It is a 
pity, for there are good properties. But, on the other hand, from 
all we hear, there are fresh scandals in store. To put the matter 
quite plainly, if some of those concerned in Westralian mining had 
their deserts, they would be within the walls of a jail ; and it is a 
pity that our laws are not a little wider in their scope. 


Slacker Trade Ahead 

From all sides come confident expressions of opinion that the 
best of the trade cycle has been seen. In nearly every leading 
industry there is a disposition to look for slacker trade and lower 
prices. The little check to the shipbuilding trade which was observ- 
able in the summer has not been followed by any particular slack- 
hess, but until the transport accommodation is not required for 
use for South Africa we have not a clear insight into the 
position. Certainly coal prices are falling, there is less confidence in 
the iron trade, and the textile industries are none too satisfactory. 
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On previous occasions we have drawn attention to the necessity 
for investors to consider the advisability of realising shares in the 
great industrial companies in view of the decline in trade. Coat 
shares, for instance, seem to call for some attention. To quote a 
recent instance of dividend, we find the Wilsons and Clyde company 
paying the splendid dividend of 50 percent. Yet only 12} per 
cent. was paid in the middle of the decade. Naturally, with coa 
prices falling and a trade decline threatening, shareholders 
have to consider whether the present is not a time to sell. 
The instance we have quoted is only one of many, but it serves our 
purpose in indicating the dangers of the position when trade 
slackens. Coal prices have risen 150 per cent. during the past 
three years, and therein lies the danger, for investors may easily 
be deceived by the excellent profits now achieved. Shares in al} 
leading industrials dealing with raw material should, as we have 
repeatedly maintained, be considered on the basis of average 
dividends, and a still better plan is to take advantage of the trade 
cycle, transferring from industrials to gilt-edged stocks when 
trade begins to decline, and reversing the process when trade 
begins to mend. 

In shipping, the iron and steel, and the textile trades the rules 
to which we have alluded apply. Undoubtedly the * combination ” 
policy, which so dazzled the public for a time, seems to threaten 
serious danger. So far as has been observed in this country and 
the United States, the savings in administration have not been so 
substantial as was hoped. Further, in the promotion of these 
combines over-capitalisation is almost a certainty, for even at the 
best it requires high prices to bring firms into line. In very few 
cases, however, has competition been checked, and this will prove 
a danger when a dull pericd of trade sets in. Financially, we fear, 
the “‘combines” will prove ruinous to most of those who have 
invested in their shares. Neither from the point of view of labour, 
the investor, nor the consumer can we see that any advantage has 
been gained, for over-capitalisation has destroyed any advantage 
that might accrue to the investor from running counter to the 
interests of the labourer or consumer. 





Investors, Take Heed ! 


If we are not to have any better offers from promoters than 
some of those which have lately been advertised, we shall begin to 
think that the sooner the new Companies Act comes into force 
the better. Several of the companies which have lately been on 
offer are surely not lacking in defects ? 

Warner & Co. is still advertised. It is an iron firm in the 
North, and its profit-showing is satisfactory. But when we turn to the 
assets statement we find one that is utterly unsatisfactory and 
extremely vague. It is impossible to tell the worth of assets that 
are merely lumped together. The vendors may have ideas of 
their own in the matter of goodwill, and their ideas may differ 
entirely from ours. The public who buy in the dark deserve to 
lose their money. We regret the very unsatisfactory asset state- 
ment the more inasmuch as the profit statement is full. But even 
there we find the bad point that nothing is mentioned for deprecia- 
tion charges and other important items. 

Will the public subscribe the £150,000 of 4 per cent. Debentures 
of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway now on offer? Unfortu- 
nately, traffics of Argentine railways are suffering, and the future 
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fis not so bright. The interest is rather low for a debenture of a 
railway in the position of the Pacific. Five years ago, for instance, 
“the interest on the whole of the First Debentures, of which this 
issue forms the last moiety, would barely have been covered. Even 
‘last year it was only covered twice and a half times over, and that 
is not enough to justify 4 per cent. interest. We believe that the 
issue is safe enough, so far as that goes, but it is not particularly 
tempting at the present time. 

Wednesday next is the last day for receiving tenders for the 
new Hertfordshire Three per Cents. for £91,850, now being offered 
at a fixed issue price of 96 per cent. The security is, of course, 
quite good, and the stock is one available for trustees. The only 
points against the issue are that the amount is small, so that the 
marketability will not be very good, and there is the fact that 
the issue price is rather high considering failures elsewhere. 
“However, money is cheaper at the moment, and that is in favour of 
“the issue. 

Cycle Companies’ Prospects 


Now that the cycle companies’ dividends are being declared, 
-we are finding ample justification for our forebodings at various 
times. So far, the results have been anything but satisfactory. 
The Rudge-Whitworth has maintained its dividend at Io per cent., 
“but the profits have again decreased. The Raleigh declares a 
10 pec cent. dividend, against nothing last year, but its profits are 
st a lower rate, and we cannot see that the dividend is justified, 
except perhaps in view of encouraging applications for the new 
‘capital issue, and that would imply financial methods of an un- 
satisfactory nature. The Raglan only pays 3 per cent, against 
3 per cent, but the company is really doing better in the way of 
Erofits, for last year it drew upon the special reserve to pay a 
portion of the dividend. The New Centaur reports a trading loss 
ef £2 168, and draws on the reserve to pay the Preference dividend. 
Last year the Preference dividend was paid out of earnings, and 
for 1897-8 there was a 7} per cent. distribution. The New Premier 
makes a shocking showing, a loss of £3,264 being reported. The 
directors, wisely in the circumstances, decline to pay the Prefer- 
ence dividend. Yet this company paid its Preference dividend last 
year, 5 per cent. on its Ordinary in 1897-8, and 7} per cent. in 
«895-7. So much for prospectuses framed on figures attained in 
z “boom.” The Tubeless Pneumatic Tyre and Capon Heaton has 
always been a lame duck, and it is not surprising that its debit 
alance has now been increased to £62,000. 

The first of the cycle reports are not, therefore, very satisfying. 
They tell the tale of bitter competition at home and abroad, of low 
yprices for cycles and high prices for materials, and a decided 
slackening in trade, due in part to the war. Unfortunately, com- 
petition must continue just as keen until many of the weak 
companies have been wound up. Then there may be some hope 
of better times aided by the fall in cost of materials. There is 
certainly not much hope of improvement in demand, and our 
ceports from Coventry as to the prospects are of a very gloomy 
mature. 

We are not, however, alone in experiencing bad times in the 
cycle industry. The American exports fell off by one-third last 
gear, and by more than one-half as compared with two years before. 
{n Germany, manufacturers tell much the same tale. But the 
companies seem to stagger along under a crushing load of capital, 
and so long as shareholders are conterit to lose money there will 
mot be very much hope for the cycle trade. The “free wheel” and 
‘the motor trade were expected to do much for the companies, and 
have failed. It only remains now to face the situation and accept 
‘the inevitable, which is liquidation or amalgamation. 


The Nitrate Combination 


On April 1 the nitrate companies enter into their much-talked- 
of combination, and a very appropriate day it is if people expect 
any decided advantages to result from it. At the most the pro- 
ducers do not expect present prices to be more than maintained, 
and unless the terms and scope of the combination prove to be 
cecidedly more drastic than seems possible, it will be interesting 
to see how long the combination will last as a favourable influence. 
We may leave out of consideration the large area of profitable 
lands that the Chilian Government might dispose of to speculators 
and company-morgers in good times. The periodical settlement 
of the shipment rate promises lively times. Doubtless, if the 
small rise in prices of the fertiliser, due to adventitious causes, 
comes off, as many expect, there will be a great blare of trumpets 
on the merits of the combination, and perhaps a little unloading 
of nitrate shares on an innocent public. It may be sufficient to 
remark that the companies are now working at a greater expendi- 
ture ratio, and, in fact, until we know the full terms of the “com- 
dine” and the arrangements for regulating individual output, and 
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especially the safeguards in the way of guarantees for securing 
the observance of conditions, we shall continue to remain 
sceptical as to the market. The flutter in nitrate shares is wel] 
enough explained by the formation of the “combine”; but the 
public would probably do well, as the rise has taken place, to wait 
for full particulars before aiding the nitrate group to unload. 


LUXURY AND LITERATURE 


LIKE its gorgeous predecessors, the present number—if “ number” 
is not too profane a word—of Lady Randolph Churchill’s Angip. 
Saxon Review \ooks too good for mortal use. The marvel is not that 
we are able to get it for a mere guinea, but that we are able to get 
it at any price. How to preserve the pristine glory of the binding 
of his precious possession must always be a haunting problem to 
the subscriber. Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A., who writes eruditely 
“On the Binding of this Volume,” solves this difficulty in the 
simplest way. All you have to do is, once in two years, to rub the 
cover “ with a clean duster and a little ordinary furniture polish,” 
Any parlour-maid could do it, in fact. 

Having overcome the awe inspired by its magnificent crimson 
and gold exterior sufficiently to open the volume, we find a pretty 
array of contributors—including Andrew Lang, Maeterlinck, 
Richard and Edward Garnett, Cunninghame Graham, “ Max,” 
Sir Wemyss Reid, Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, and others— 
and an agreeable medley of essay, story, reminiscence, verse, and 
politics, with finely reproduced portraits of the Marquise de 
Maintenon, Lady Hamilton, the Lord Advocate Mackenzie, Tolstoy, 
and Turgenieff. “Inthe Garden of Love,” by Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
is a blend of rhapsody and analysis, a translation out of paint into 
words of Rubens’ picture of that name in the Prado, 


Water gushes in fantastic arcs from the grotto, making a 
cold music to the emblazoned air, while a breeze swells the 
sun-shot satin of every lady’s skirt and tosses the ringlets 
which hang, like bunches of yellow grapes, on either side of 
her brow, and stirs the plumes of her gallant. 


“ Max” is really a master in these translatory feats. Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Grahams short story, full of character, is characteristic 
in idiom ; the pity of it rather is that it works up to a point which 
is a phrase, not an evolution. It is about the Rev. Arthur Banner- 
man, who goes over to the Church of Rome, and who one day 
afterwards has the impulse to visit his two daughters. The lady 
in charge of them persuades him not to have them called in. He 
chokes down his tears and says, “God bless you! I think I'll 
wait to see them till the Judgment Day ””—that is the point which 
is only a phrase. By “The Queen’s Chronicler,” Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn means Brantdme, part of whose chronicle Mr. Gwynn here 
puts into rhyme: 
His very fairest fair, his saint of saints, 
Is hapless Mary Stuart, loveliest 
Of all the queens that truth or fancy paints, 
And, Brantéme gives his word, among the best. 
In France he saw her happy ; her complaints 
He heard in Scotland. Like the rest, 
He worshipped, being a man ; sat down to write, 
And leaves her character one stainless white. 


On Tolstoy and Turgenieff Mr. Edward Garnett writes with know- 
ledge and discrimination. ‘Without question,” he says of 
Tolstoy’s latest novel, “ ‘ Resurrection,’ as a document, as a creed, 
as a piece of art, fittingly sums up Tolstoy’s life-work.” We 
should, however, demur about the “ piece of art.” “ Resurrection” 
is much more the exposition of a creed than a manifestation of 
att; in this work Tolstoy constantly loses that characteristic 
which made him so great a realist—his dispassionateness. 
“ Resurrection” is the work of a doctrinaire—an inspired and 
magnificent doctrinaire, no doubt, but one in whom the dis- 
passionate artist has largely lapsed. “Tolstoy, though an 
innovator of greater originality than Turgenieff, is not s0 
great an artist” is another of Mr. Garnett’s ultimata, Com- 
paring all Tolstoy's work with all Turgenieffs, Turgenieff 
comes out the greater artist, for Tolstoy has written so often ard 
so much with a endenz that has spoiled his art. But Turgenieff 
has written nothing more subtle, of more permanent artistic in- 
terest, than “ Family Happiness,” “The Cossacks,” and various 
others that might be named. Turgenieff never absolutely threw 
off the romantic tradition. Tolstoy threw it off utterly ; he 
achieved a purer genre of art, while touching life to greater depth 
and with greater intensity than Turgenieff. But we do not wish 
to depreciate an informing appreciation, which, like so many other 
things in the present number, makes it something of a literary 
achievement. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W, 


THERE is something peculiarly invigorating about a racecourse, 
probably because the grand stand is always built in a breezy posi- 
tion. Think how the whiff of the heather is borne on the breeze 
ever the moors to you at Doncaster. Then there is the mellow 
tlustering wind that blows briskly across the heath at Newmarket. 
Even so near dear stuffy London the air seems fresh and keen on 
the hill at Sandown. It is such a pretty spot, with a wide view 
over the wooded undulating country now tinged with autumnal 
trowns and yellows, which even the sight of the passing trains as 
they wind in and out of the fields cannot wholly spoil. Sandown 
is a members’ meeting only, and though there are, I believe, four 
thousand of these, and each is at liberty to bestow two passes on 
his feminine belongings, there is none of that monster crowd which 
detracts so much from the enjoyment of racing at Kempton and 
Newmarket. There is always plenty of room to see your friends 
and to display your clothes, which is always attractive to a 
self-respecting woman of fashion. It is certainly not the place nor 
the time of year for a garden-party frock, but between that and the 
serge coat and skirt there is a comprehensive gap which can be 
filled according to individual discretion. Mine was all right. It 
furnished two papers with a line and a half, and was, in spite of 
that publicity, unobtrusive. Notso my hat. I got itin Paris. I 
know it was a triumph of millinery, for Carlton, who ran up to 
town for a day or two, said he had never seen anything so remark- 
able before except on the head of a Japanese coolie. Of course I 
see the resemblance to some Eastern headgear myself ; but the 
Japanese do not have theirs lined with pale-blue chiffon and 
covered with violets. A man never likes a fashion until it is 
growing extinct; whilst every woman at Sandown knew I had 
headed the fashion and won by a short neck. It was really very 
nice to see Carlton again. So many women have such impossible 
husbands nowadays, one cannot be too thankful for a presentable 
one. We walked about together in quite domestic fashion, and I 
felt his presence lent quite an air of respectability to my hat. 
Together we inspected every horse in the paddock, and backed 
winners four times out of six on the second day, making quite a 
nice little sum between us. At Sandown everybody is businesslike, 
and the majority in the stand have a trifle on every race. But 
somehow or other there was a general absence of excitement on 
ail three days, whilst the accidents on Saturday threw a gloom 
over everything. Two horses were killed on the spot, a third had 
to be destroyed, and two riders were badly hurt. In the stand 
Miss Evelyn Millard was the centre of attraction, and looked quite 
lovely. She wore the smartest of white serge frocks with a short 
sable coat, and her husband, Mr. Coulter, who is enormously 
wealthy, was with her. Lily, Duchess of Marlborough, who never 
misses a race-meeting, was, of course, present. She is determined 
that her small boy’s racing education shall begin early, for almost 
the first name he could utter was “Tod,” and he used to show 
everybody the diamond brooch pinned on his little frock repre- 
senting that Yankee on one of Lord William Beresford’s winners. 
“So you've got your little brother-in-law into Parliament,” was 
the way I was greeted a score of times. Everyone seems to think 


{ won Billy’s election, except Billy’s wife, and what she says does . 


not count. American women view politics from such a different 
standpoint. However, Billy and several other new members were 
at Sandown, all a little inclined to strut about, like new boys at a 
public school. A few weeks under the Party Whips will reduce 
them to a level at which they can display their abilities—that is to 
say, if they have any. The American jockeys were, as usual, the 
subject of much discussion, and nearly everybody is prepared to 
uphold Lord Durham’s pronouncement on them and their methods, 
Personally the very sight of their miserable stunted forms and 
shrunken faces makes me feel inclined to forswear racing and 
become a member of the Anti-Gambling League, a votary of 
which called on me the other day, in mistake for the dowager. 
He was apologetic, of course, when he discovered his error, and I 
assured him, as I rang the bell to have him shown out, that if I 
were in possession of my mother-in-law’s jointure I would willingly 
join his league too, but at present my bank balance did not allow 
of it. 
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My mother-in-law’s limitless charities are a sore subject in the 
amily. What she spends on reforming criminals, curing inebriates, 
and converting heathens would keep her own sons and daughters 
from pursuing many a downward path which she is forcing them 
into by her charitable extravagances. She thinks that in bestow- 
ing the family town house and plate on us she has done her 
duty by her eldest son. It is true we have no rent to pay; on the 
other hand we have a house to keep up which is five times too big 
for us. The hall is impossible without three men-servants at 
least to furnish it ; the dining-room is so large that unless it is 
full of people at meal-time, we feel lonely and see ghosts. So in 
order to keep up our spirits and the appearance which Society 
expects of us, we are driven to gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
betting on racecourses, living on credit, and knowing all sorts of 
dreadful people. A wholly undesirable state of things for the like 
of which many parents are entirely responsible in the present day. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD CURZON AND THE PRINCES 
70 the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


AN excellent article appeared in Zhe Outlook of September 1 
re the Viceroy’s ukase on the subject of absentee ruling. Few 
papers, either Indian or English, touched the main point you 
have selected—the upbringing of princes—which undoubtedly is 
at the root of the evil. I am sending you a copy of the /ndian 
Spectator and Voice of India, which has reprinted (p. 773) some 
of the important Press notices on the subject. 

A friend of mine, an educationalist, writing from Rajakote, 
where there is a college for the training of Indian princes on the 
very lines you have now condemned, tells me that your article is 
attracting wide attention. Last night I had occasion to see a 
member of the Mysore Executive Council, when I casually 
mentioned to him how your article was appreciated. He was 
greatly pleased to find English papers have begun to give some 
attention to questions affecting the well-being of millions of 
people in feudatory States. But we need more of your sympathy 
and support to move the India Office to provide sufficient safe- 
guards against the erratic ways of the despotic princes and chiefs 
of India. May I ask you to kindly take up the discussion in 
your columns of the question of the education of the native 
princes ? 

And may I invite your attention to portions marked in the 
Mysore Standard of September 19, 1900? The plague figures 
are now very appalling. The original population of the city was 
90,000. The census taken shows that 31,118 have been scared 
away. The figures for the last two days are: October 2, 132 
seizures, 102 plague deaths, and 111 total deaths; October 3, 
127 seizures, 92 plague deaths, and 1o1 total deaths. 

M. GOPALIENGAR. 

Mysore, South India, October 4. 


A CRITICISM OF THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Mr. Robert Newman, the first z#fresario who has succeeded 
in making good and cheap concerts pay in London, deserves con- 
gratulations and thanks for his achievement. The programmes of 
this season’s Promenade Concerts have been, on the whole, 
remarkably interesting, and a special word of thanks is due for the 
excellent arrangement by which each concert has been divided 
into a long first part, consisting (with the occasional exception of 
the songs) of classical music and a short second part, composed 
of mob-music; consequently it has been possible to obtain for 
the “ ridiculous sum of a shilling” two solid hours of Beethoven 
and to escape the horrors of grand fantasias upon comic operas, 
with solos for every instrument in the orchestra, from the first 
violin to the drums. Oh, you fantasias! The only blemishes on 
the first parts of the programmes have been the songs and the 
singing : good songs have been sung (sometimes), and bad songs 
have been sung (frequently), but there has been much bad singing 
and little, if any, good singing : singers of the younger genera- 
tion (and it is mostly these that appear at the Promenade Concerts) 
seem to vie with one another as to which can produce his or her 
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voice farthest back in the top corner of the head, and the result- 
ing noise is distressing. It is only once in a generation that a 
Henschel arises who can nullify bad voice-production by exquisite 
taste and extraordinary mental and musical culture, and the suc- 
cession of well-endowed but badly taught singers at the Queen’s 
Hall concerts has been equally portentous and alarming. 

S6 much for the programmes. The performances (except 
during the black week when so many of the best players, in- 
cluding the incomparable drummer, were away at the Birmingham 
Festival) have been very good, but not quite perfect. The Queen’s 
Hall instrumentalists, taken man by man, are without doubt the 
most accomplished and experienced musicians that have ever 
played together in an orchestra in England, and, for the matter of 
that, would be hard to beat in Paris or Vienna. The incomparable 
drummer already referred to is a fair type of this admirable band, 
and the delicacy and emotion of his drumming in, for instance, 
the C minor Symphony, must be heard to be appreciated, and is 
quite inexpressible. But the effect produced by the orchestra as 
a whole is not superior to the achievements of other bands which 
have been heard in London in recent years. The players are of 
the very best, but the same cannot be said of the conductor; he 
is not “class” enough; his crescendos and diminuendos are 
ragged and abrupt, and in working up to a fortissimo he usually 
gets every ounce out of his players’ bars before the climax; he 
lacks “devil,” and plays the “ Venusberg” music as though it 
were an ode to British beef and beer, and makes the “ Ride of the 
Valkyries” sound like incidental music to a City company’s 
banquet—the whole effect is so ¢iick. One longs for the days 
when Henschel conducted the Symphony Concerts, and obtained 
from an inferior—or at any rate less experienced—orchestra deli- 
cate and gracious effects, the beauty of which Mr. Wood appa- 
rently does not appreciate, and certainly does not reproduce. Did 
Mr. Wood never hear Strauss’ band play music that was as 
complete trash as most of the modern Russian music, and yet 
bring down heaven to earth? More light, if you please, Mr. 
Wood, and less shade. But, after all, the Promenade Concerts 
are uncommonly good value for the money, and the trouble is 
that, as yet, their season comes but oncea year. When will Mr. 
Newman make the next move, and earn a peerage and the thanks 
of all London by giving them all the year round? E. G. C. 


[“ Lord Newman of Langham” would sound well enough, but 
we hope something otherthan a peerage will reward Mr. Newman’s 
services to music. As for his singers, we fear E. G. C. is justified 
in his complaint. If any member of the orchestra played on his 
particular instrument as many of the singers play on the most 
beautiful musical instrument in the world we do not doubt that 
Mr. Wood would give him a short shrift. One night last week, 
for instance, it was only by distinguishing the single word “ ever- 
lasting” that our attentive ears discovered whether a certain 
gentleman was singing in English or Yiddish, and this, like many 
a deplorable failure on other evenings, sprang from vicious voice- 
production. But we imagine that very few people go to the 
Queen’s Hall to hear the singers. The attraction is the orchestra, 
with Mr. Wood as the heart and soul as well as the head and front 
of it. We would gladly put up with turtle soup and champagne 
and similar hardships to hear such “incidental music to a City 
company’s banquet” as Mr. Wood’s “ Ride of the Valkyries,” and 
would feel that the ‘ ragged and abrupt” crescendos were worth a 
million of the French-polished playing of, say, Lamoureux. On 
the broad question of exquisite as compared with robust conducting 
E. G. C. is of course entitled to his opinion ; but when he finds Mr. 
Wood's “ Venusberg” music “an ode to British beef and beer” 
his enthusiasm for Henschel has switched him on to a side-track 
where even a sympathetic opponent cannot follow or understand 
him.—ED. ] 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Much confusion has been introduced into this subject by mixing 
up trade and political issues. They are distinct. The German 
Press is well informed and well drilled. When its congratulations 
are based on the ground that we cannot now close the markets in 
the Yangtsze Valley it is writing on purpose to mislead. Germans 
know very well that even if we annexed that region the door would 
be just as widely open to German trade as it is in Hong Kong, 
and that Germans could continue to be flourishing colonists 
without colonies. But that was not enough. The “mailed fist” 
was aimed at China ostensibly, but it boded no good for England. 
Russia had recognised our claim to the Yangtsze Valley in certain 
contingencies. But our annexation of the garden of the world and 
two hundred millions of toilers, many of whom might be made into 
soldiers, was not a prospect considered with equanimity in Berlin. 
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Observe that except in the case of aggression by another Power, 
the Agreement remains a platonic interchange of views. But the 
contemplated aggression every one outside our Foreign Office 
knows to be an accomplished fact in spite of all protestations ; 
and we are face to face with a practical partition of China. And 
well may Germans from far and near congratulate their Govern- 
ment, for no such success has been scored since Bismarck’s time. 
We have bound ourselves not to annex the Yangtsze Valley without 
taking them into full partnership. That isto say, they get half the 
Yangtsze Valley. They will then be in a position to exert pressure 
on Russia or on England as it suits them. Here is an important step 
towards the colonial empire of which the Kaiser dreams and which 
he has already gone far to realise. “Our future,” he says, “lies 
on the water”—that is, on the sea and the Yangtsze-Kiang. One 
hundred millions of subjects are a fair beginning. This Agree- 
ment is in no sense a bargain ; it is a gift, and we get nothing in 
return. IMPERIALIST. 


[We discuss the Agreement in our editorial columns.—ED. | 


GENERAL JOUBERT AND THE WAR 
Zo the Editor of Tuk Ovr.ooKx 


Now that the Boer power has collapsed it is somewhat remark- 
able to recall the prophecy of that fine old soldier Joubert, made 
early in the course of the war, when he implored President Kruger 
to reconsider his determination before it was too late, and to yield 
to the liberal terms offered by Her Majesty’s Government. “ How 
can you,” he said at last, “ persist in opposing that colossal power ? 
Mark my words, I may be in my grave, but though fate is favour- 
able to us now, before the year is out every Boer will have been 
swept into the sea. Where, then, will be the glories of our modest 
fatherland ; where will be the Boer’s humble cottage, the Dutch- 
man’s homeland, the pride of the veldt? Under the blue waves 
of the Indian Ocean. Be warned in time.” But Mr. Kruger 
would not listen. He preferred to challenge the might of the 
British Empire, heap sorrow on those he loved best, and need- 
lessly deluge his country in blood. Nu//a vestigia retrorsum. 

Crystal Palace. D. Z. BEAUMONT. 


THE ADDER 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLoox 


My suggestion in 7he Outlook of July 28 that the question of 
the adder-mother swallowing her young was at an interesting stage 
seems to have raised the ire of some folks, to judge from letters } 
have received. Several correspondents say they have seen this 
phenomenon, therefore it is an established fact. Certainly, I agree, 
the fact is absolutely established for those fortunate individuals. But 
something requires to be done before natural history text- books give 
the adder credit for this performance. Scientific naturalists do not 
deny things, they ask for proof, and a mere assertion, though re- 
peated a thousand times by as many different people, does not 
constitute proof. What, then, would convince these doubters? 
There is only one satisfactory method of proof. The first person 
who sees an adder swallow her family must carry out the following 
programme : 

1. Kill the adder-mother, and tie a string round her neck 
securely. 2. Take the specimen to a well-known naturalist, and 
make a statement as to what was seen. 3. Request the naturalist 
to dissect the specimen in the presence of three reputable witnesses. 

The final act in the drama will consist in finding the young 
ones in the mother’s gullet (or elsewhere), in accordance with the 
statement previously made by the slayer of the adder. 

This is what science calls proving a statement and nothing 
short of it will do. Nor is there anything unreasonable in the 
demand. John Jones may have quite as keen vision as Professor 
Blank, but the scientific world prefers to see through the Pro- 
fessor’s spectacles. 

Apropos of the number of young in an adder family, a lady 
writes tome from Worcestershire saying that a gardener there 
killed an adder containing thirty young ones several years ago. 
have never seen so many myself, but since I wrote last July I have 
dissected a female adder (26} inches long she was) which con- 
tained twenty embryos, two more than I had ever seen before. 
This adder was one of four I got on the same day, all killed within 
a few hundred yards of one another. Their size was remarkable 
even for the Monnow Valley, where they do grow large. There 
were three females and one male, the latter beautifully marked, 
and they measured 26}, 264, 254, and 244 inches respectively, the 
male being the smallest. 

This bears on the query, What is the size of an adult adder? 
Iam being more and more brought to the conclusion that the 
average usually given is below the mark, the reason being, I think, 
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that every adder killed is assumed to be an adult. I am afraid 
the greater number of adders in England never attain their 
majority. Perhaps it is just as well. 

In a Western daily paper I read the following the other day : 


On a hayfield in the vale of Glamorgan the haymakers 
were at luncheon. A young woman, who was standing, felt 
something on her foot. An aged man, seeing it also, told her 
not to move. She kept quiet, and a slimy creature crawled 
right over the girl’s foot. Then some one secured it with a 
fork, and it proved to be a poisonous snake, about 36 inches 
long. 


What was the poisonous snake? I did not see that impertinent 
reptile, but I should think his name was probably grass snake, 
and his address Tropidonotus Natrix. But the dénouement ! 
Next day but one the Western daily had a letter from an up-to- 
date naturalist, who delivered himself, with much scorn for the 
dreadful ignorance of the reporter, of the following dictum :— 


The only poisonous snake in this country is the common 
viper, which is only about 10 inches long. 


Fancy that! Fearing an epidemic of adder-bites among the 
school children in that neighbourhood, I hinted to the readers of 
the Western daily, that, sorry though I was to dispel any comfort- 
ing delusion, adders really did grow more than ten inches long, and 
advised care in handling them ; that, in fact, the average length of 
the adult adder was from 18 to 25 inches, varying somewhat in 
different districts. GERALD LEIGHTON, M.B. 

Grosmont, near Hereford. 


ZOOLOGICAL 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


It is so difficult to be always accurate. Your reviewer's criticisms 
of Dr. Schmeil’s Text-book of Zoology are perhaps not all without 
justification, and I am grateful to him for admitting that the work 
has some merits. But it was certainly not Dr. Schmeil’s fault that 
the reviewer saw more than the proper number of teeth in the figure 
of the human skeleton on page 9. Only the proper number of 
teeth are shown, six above and six below from the middle of the 
jaw outwards. If the reviewer will take the trouble to count them 
he will see that the inaccuracy in this is his own. 

J. T. CUNNINGHAM. 


{If there were only six teeth above and six below the gentle- 
man depicted in fig. 9 would have been unduly docked. Trying 
hard to be accurate I count twelve on the one side of the upper 
jaw. I will yield one, as the perspective is not well managed. 
Three teeth are in shadow.—YOUR REVIEWER. ] 


SAYINGS AND MEANINGS 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooKx 


May I send a few lines from India in answer to the question 
raised by “Clarissa” in Zhe Outlook of September 1 as to the 
original meaning of the saying “There is no love lost between 
them”? Clarissa points out that in the old ballad of “ The Babes 
in the Wood” exactly the opposite meaning is attached to the 
phrase to that in which it is now commonly used ; but it seems to 
me that the thought underlying the phrase is the same in both 
cases—that love which is not returned is lost or wasted. Where 
none exists on either side we may say with truth, “ There is no 
love lost there!” On the other hand, where all is love on both 
sides, every loving thought and feeling of one reciprocated by the 
other, two lives united by a bond so strong that even death could 
not divide them—as told in the simple touching words of the old 
ballad—then truly “there is no love lost.” 

Sylhet, India, September 29. I. F. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS 
SCIENCE 
To the Editor of Tuk OvrLooK 


In reply to your correspondent (H. Smith, Newcastle) I would 
Suggest that he is probably thinking of a sermon recently preached 
at Bradford by Dr. Rodert F. Horton in connection with the 
meeting of the British Association. If my surmise be correct the 
quotation should read, “Science is surrendering her claim to 
Supersede religion ; religion is losing her hostility to science.” In 
the course of an able address, Dr. Horton advanced proofs of this 
change of attitude and claimed that it was a religious duty to be 
Scientific and a scientific duty to be religious. The sermon was 
reprinted 7 extenso in the Christian World Pulpit for Wednes- 
day, September 19. H. C. D. 
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GUARD AT NIGHT * 


Rlipfontein Patrol, near Fobannesburg, September 13. 


Dear mate! A note of my lonely song 
Has reached you over the distant sea; 
You warm no longer the empty nest, 
But flutter and flit from tree to tree— 
Sigh as I sigh—“ How long?” ‘ How long?” 


Dim and forgotten the deep, sweet rest 
That each gave other the long nights through, 
Fairy and far the days’ delight 
When green leaves chequered the seamless blue, 
Or two hearts flamed to the burning West. 


When morning dew wept the death of night, 
When dark clouds sorrowed the day’s decease, 
Nightingales singing their songs of love 
Thrilled with passion our perfect peace, 

Till the still air trembled from sheer delight. 


The three red flecks on your warm brown skin 
Are three bright gems of Orion’s Belt : 
They stir my blood with fire and wine ; 

The slow sky wheels o’er the barren veldt 

Till the starlight faints, falls pale and thin. 


I know that you for a word or sign 
Will watch and wait as the slow sky turns 
Borne by the swinging stars along. 
When o’er your head Orion burns 

You will hear me call, dear mate of mine. 


AusTIN FERRAND. 


* This proved to be the writer's death-song. He was a trooper 
in Compton's Horse, and some of our readers may recollect the 
vigorous letters from him published in Zhe Outlook of July 21 
and 28, under the heading “ War at Close Quarters.” News was 
last week received in England of his fall—the victim of Boer 
sniping. 


MRS. GREEN—IX 


** WINTER bein’ come upon us hunaware, so to speak,” 
said Mrs. Green thoughtfully, ‘‘ an’ me ’avin’ one poun’ 
four an’ sevingpence ’apeny laid by again a rainy day, or 
likewise a cold one, I went into Sevingoaks this arternoon 
an’ done a bit o’ shoppin’.” 

‘*T shall shortly have to do some shopping too, I’m 
afraid,” I replied, with equal thoughtfulness. 
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‘* Ah, it’s a wearin’ matter,” said Mrs. Green, witha 
sigh. 

I looked at her hastily, but her countenance showed a 
solemnity that precluded all thought of a joke. 

‘* It is, indeed,” I said, and we sighed again in concert, 

Mrs. Green wrapped her arms tightly one in the other, 

Having met in the cold twilight under the beeches—} 
on my way up to the house, she on her way down from it 
—we had paused to exchange the news of the hour. 

‘* There’s those as does their shoppin’ in the village,” 
she resumed with gloomy emphasis, ‘‘an’ thinks their. 
selves dressed. Covered they may be, an’ doubtless is, 
an’ let us never discouridge no one as fin’s theirselves ’appy 
deceived. But dressed they is not, nor never could be so 
called by them as knows what dressin’ is, seein’ as ’ow 
Wilkinses’ fashings is two years be’ind the times, an 
dusty at that. Notas it’s no one’s fault.” 

She sighed wearily. 

** As I tol’ Mrs. Smith this arternoon, me bein’ in me 
noo tightfittin’ jacket an’ me feathered ’at, as I seed ’er a- 
tryin’ not to notice. ‘Ah, Mrs. Smith,’ ses I, ‘it’s a 
ninstink,’ ses I, ‘as is borned in some wimming, but 
can’t never be learned no one,’ ses I, ‘nor never will.’” 

‘* And are the fashions newer in Sevenoaks? ” | asked, 

‘** Las’ from Paris’ writ large on ’em all,” returned 
Mrs. Green solemnly, “an’ the young persons be’ind the 
counter mos’ obligin’. An’ what I ses is, let it be ser 
low as five shillin’s, or ever ser ‘igh as a poun’, you're safe 
ser long as you’re French. 

‘*T shouldn’t ’a’ been ser partickler over a day or two, 
cold though it is,” she added with dignity, ‘‘but me 
summer things is wore to rags, an’ there bein’ a large 
prayer an’ meetin’ section on in Tubely las’ night, of course 
I ’ad to go tidy. There’s no need to min’ appearin’ in 
dishables, as it were, in our hown parish, where Green an’ 
me is well known to ’ave clothes be’ind us whatever we 
wears, but another parish is a different matter, an’ mus” 
be dressed to.” 

‘* And was the meeting a nice one, Mrs. Green?” 

‘‘ Well, Miss,” replied Mrs. Green reflectively, ‘it 
were an’ it weren’t. It were a mixture of church an’ 
chapel, so to speak, as no one couldn’t set out to enjy 
quite ’earty. Es far as the parsons went, as sat a-smilin” 
wonderful thick upon the platform, it was all right ; they 
a-runnin’ on the ole lines an’ a-prayin’ steady out of the 
Prayer-book—as was safe, so to speak, if slow. But when 
it come to the little missionairey woman as was there for 
to do the mission part, an’ she chapel-borned, as you 
knowed the momingt she opened ’er lips———”_ Mrs. Green 
paused and shook her head sadly. 

‘* What was she like?” I asked. - 

“Silly,” replied Mrs. Green tersely, ‘‘an’ nothin” 
more. A silly little missionairey female as you wondered 
the ’eathen ’adn’t eat.” 

‘But why should they eat her, Mrs. Green?” I said 
reproachfully. 

“‘ Along of sheer aggerawation,” said Mrs. Green with 
sudden and forcible irritation ; ‘‘ an’ no blame to ’em.” 

There was a pause. 

‘‘It was the Reverent Mr. Wood as introjooced ’er,” 
said Mrs. Green, ‘‘ an’ ’e done it quite kin’-like so as to 
make ’er feel ’appy among ser many stryngers. But, 
bless you, she didn’t need no makin’ ’appy ! She'd come for 
to make ws ’appy, she said, though why she should feel ser 
sure as we ’adn’t been ’appy afore she come, I don’ know, 
and it that rude to the parsons as preaches steady week in 
week out. Which there was a boy be’ind me as passed 
remarks low the ’ole time, ’e bein’ a ’ardened sinner an’ a 
larfin’ constant, an’ what with ’im be’ind, an’ ’er on the 
platform, an’ ole Mrs. Giles jes’ in front as thought she 
was in chapel, and no blame to ’er, a-groanin’ constant 
whenever the Lord was mentioned, I got that worried I 
couldn’t ’ardly set.” 

‘* What mission was it?” I asked. 

“For to sen’ the Gorspel to the Chinee,” said Mrs 
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Green shortly, ‘‘ which it strikes me they want a-sendin 
somethin’ stronger. She said as ’ow they was pore ’elp- 
less ’eathen as we was to give money to with all our 
might constant. She were a thin little woman with a 
little face on ’er, an’ blinkin’ eyes, an’ she spoke solemn 
an’ sad in a weak voice as she took to be pious, but 
wasn’t. ‘Me beloved brothers han sisters,’ ses she, a- 
takin’ a deal too much on ’erself for to begin with, we 
not feelin’ in no way draw'd for to be ’er relations, ‘ I’ve 
been ask’ to speak to you,’ ses she. ‘Tell me ’oo it was 
an’ I’ll kick ’im for yer,’ ses the boy be’ind me. ‘ But firs’ 
we'll ’ave a little prayer,’ ses she sorf. ‘That’s the 
fifteenth to-night, an’ they wasn’t none on ’em little,’ ses 
the boy be’ind me. So she shuts ’er eyes an’ fol’s ’er 
’an’s, an’ she prays severil times over, she not bein’ able 
for to think of nothin’ more for to say, as ’ow the Lord 
would sen’ to each ’eart there the speshil messidge 
which ’e ’ad prepared for to sen’ it, which seemed to 
me a waste of breath, seein’ as ow what ’e ’d prepared 
for to sen’, ’e would sen’, without ’er a-nudgin’ of ’im, 
as it were. ’Owever, she meant it well, an’ hup we all 
got again when she was done, an’ then she set out for to 
haddress us. ‘I ’ad a call for to come ’ere an’ speak to 
you, dear people,’ ses she gentle, ‘an’ was / to say no?’ 
ses she. ‘ Bless you, yes,’ ses the boy be’ind me cheerful, 
‘an’ the horfener the better,’ses’e. ‘I’ve come to harsk 
you for to sen’ the Gorspel to the pore Chinee,’ ses she. 
‘An’ if you’il take it ’im yourself iat once,’ ses the boy 
be’ind me, ‘ we will,’ ses ’e, ‘an’appy so for to do.’” 

‘But, Mrs. Green, he was a scoffing little wretch,” I 
said rebukingly. 

Mrs. Green sighed. 

‘°E were,” she said. ‘‘’E certainly were. I seed that 
myself. I turns round to ’im an’! ses, ‘Look ’ere, me 
boy,’ ses I, ‘if 7 can stand ’er, an’ keep quiet, so can 
you,’ ses I, ‘an’ you'll please to do so, or hout you'll go,’ 
ses I, ‘for the pair on you is a-drivin’ on me wil’.’ To 
say nothin’ of Mrs. Giles as kep’ a-groanin’ loud and 
’appy in front.” 

‘* Did it make him any better?” I asked. 

“IT can’t trewly say as ’ow it did,” replied Mrs. Green 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ You couldn’t ’ardly expec’ as it should, 
an’ ’er talkin’ ser silly. She was the kin’ of little woman 
as never said what she set out for to say, an’ yet she looked 
that resigned an’ ’appy over it, it aggerawated you for to 
see ‘er, you perceivin’ plain ’ow silly she were. ‘Let me 
give you a reason why the Chinee should ‘ave missionaireys 
sent em,’ ses she; ‘they don’ want us,’ ses she sorrerfu), 
‘An’ ’ere’s another reason,’ ses she, and she pulls out a 
pair o’ shoes as a baby couldn’t ’a’ wore. ‘ That’s what the 
growned womming ave to get their feet into,’ ses she. 
‘Isn’t shat a reason why they should ’ave the Gorspel 
sent ’em?’ ses she solemn. Though what it ’ad to do 
with the Gorspel it beats me to think, an’ always will do, 
it bein’ more a matter of the fashings, so to speak, 
like tight-lacin’ an’ sich, ‘An’ now I speaks to the 
girls,’ ses she low an’ sad. ‘Ho, girls,’ ses she, ‘ they 
smothers the girl babies an’ keeps the boys,’ ses 
she. ‘Think ’ow dreadful, girls,’ ses she, ‘if all on 
you a-settin’ ’ere ’ad been smothered when you was 
borned,’ ses she. ‘They wouldn’t ’ardly be settin’ ’ere in 
that case,’ ses the boy be’ind me. ‘Ho, sen’ the mis- 
Sionaireys for to stop ’em doin’ it!’ ses she. ‘ Nothin’ of 
the sort,’ ses the boy be’ind me, ‘they're a sensible lot,’ 
ses ’e ; ‘wish I lived there,’ ses ’e; ‘there’s a deal too 
many girls about, and this is what comes on it,’ ses ’e. 

** Arter that I couldn’t stan’ no more. Up I gets, an’ 
I takes ’im by the collar, calm. ‘Hout you comes, me 
man,’ ses I, ‘ One on you's got to go,’ ses I, ‘ an’ since it 
can’t be ’er, it must be you,’ ses I, an’ I runs ’im down the 
room, an’ out at the door, ’e a-gigglin’ ser much’e couldn't 
Show no fight. ‘’Ush, ’ush!’ ses all the parsons, shocked, 
an’ the little woman she stan’s a-prayin’ patient to ’erself, 
a-shuttin’ of ‘er eyes an’ a-wavin’ of ’er’ead. But once I 
was out,” added Mrs. Green meditatively, ‘‘I stops out.” 
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“But one shouldn't criticise good people,” said I help- 
lessly. 


‘You may be right, Miss,” said Mrs. Green stolidly, 
‘‘ an’ then again you may not. Because we’re pore folk 
an’ they’re pious missionaireys ain’t no reason why they 
should be silly into the bargain, nor it ain’t no reason 
neither why we shouldn’t see as ’ow they are, when they 
‘apping so for to be. The las’ missionairey meetin’ we 
’ad a bishop come down to talk to us, a gentleman with 
a pair of shoulders to ’im as could ’a’ killed a n’ox. There 
wasn’t no larfin’ an’ talkin’ while ’e was there. "E spoke 
straight an’ ’e spoke strong, an’ you could ’a’ ’eard a pin 
fall. ‘I’ve come for to speak for folks worse horf nor 
you,’ ses ’e, ‘in countries where we ’as our markits an’ 
does our trade,’ ses ’e. ‘We sen’s a lot of bad there,’ ses 
’e, ‘carn’t ’elp ourselves to a large hextent,’ ses ’e, ‘’elp 
me to sen’ a bit of good there too,’ ses’e. Ah, that were 
a meetin’! Sevril rushed out for to go ’ome an’ fetch 
their money as they’d lef’ be’ind a-thinkin’ for to ’ear the 
usual thing, an’ me ’avin’ brought a penny as I couldn’t 
bear for to put in, I borrered a shillin’ from Mrs. Brown 
an’ never repentid on it, no, nor never shall. But you’l 
catch your death of cold if you stan’s ’ere a-talkin’ sex 
long, Miss.” 


So we parted. CurisTINA. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
EPISODE 


I COULD not bear to hear the high-spirited little French lad nagged 
at by his tired and overwrought nurses, and on one very hot day 
in the magnolia-scented garden of the vast hotel I spread my nets. 
and soon caught the small man. 

We held the same views on the subject of lead soldiers ; we 
both believed the pond had great capabilities, but when we had 
sailed mechanical boats across its surface for a good half-hour in 
the blazing sun we both thought picture papers had attractions ;. 
and, sitting down once more in the shade, we began to talk. It 
was the time of the Dreyfus fuss, and our English papers were full 
of sketches which interested him mightily. Six years old as he 
was, he had strong opinions, and was absolutely sure that Dreyfus 
had, as he expressed it, “sold our war secrets to the enemy.” I 
had no opinion to set against his. I knew many highly principled’ 
Frenchmen who held the same tenets, and I was content to listen. 
and think ; but it was curious to hear such a mite so sure on the 
matter, and so certain about the fate that should await the traitor. 

But then at the moment he had such strange ideas of honour. 
His uncle had been walked off to prison in the émeute of the 
“ White Carnations” at the Paris races; “ but, of course,” Maxie 
told me, “he'll say he didn’t help, and then he’ll be released.” “A. 
gentleman cannot lie. I suppose your uncle isn’t a gentleman, 
then?” I asked. “Is that English ways?” he asked soberly, after 
a pause. “Yes,” I said; “most certainly.” ‘ Mother’s friend is 
an Englishman, and he lies,” replied the child. “ Well, then, he 
too is not a gentleman,” I said. “I thought he was an earl?” 
asked Maxie. I changed thesubject. ‘ Mother’s friend” was not 
in good odour among us; but Maxie’s father was away with his. 
troop, and of course she must have someone to lean upon. 

Day by day we became greater friends, and many were the 
confidences we exchanged. He was to grow quickly and come to 
Harrow, for he meant to be as English as he could without giving 
up his Church, which he implored me to accept instead of my owm 
I could only tell him that when English folk were of his faith, they 
were the exception among us, not the rule; and once more we 
changed the subject and wound up some specially beautiful clock- 
work chickens that we had bought in the market square. Close 
by his mother the Duchess and her “friend” were bringing great 
masses of lilies and cornflowers and the fairy-like “gipsophina” 
that goes so well with every flower that grows. They cast glances 
at us, and once I thought she was coming to speak, but we went 
away up the steep street in the sunshine, and when they drove up 
in the brilliant carriage and pair that was always taking them up. 
and down to the dear little town in the valley, Maxie was eating 
his mid-day chicken with delicate daintiness, and I was immersed 
in my English letters and papers from home. I often used to 
offer the child part of our fruit and afternoon cakes in the garden, 
but he never would touch a thing save an occasional strawberry, 
shared with the white-faced infant who was called “ Sissy,” the idol 
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and darling of her admirable English nurse. Maxie had outgrown 
nurse, who really only cared for babies, and the second nurse was 
a boor, whose voice seemed to drive Maxie wild. But he was 
never naughty with me, for I treated him like a man and gentle- 
man, and as he was never teased, his manners were as sweet as 
his face ; and I loved him better than I ever thought to love any 
small child again. 

“Mother” was his idol, hardly seen, never touched, giving 
harsh orders to nurse to beat him if she could not make him mind, 
and sending grateful messages through nurse to me because he 
was always good now. But I did not respond. Her rooms were 
under mine : she was as thin as a lath, and her cough was heart- 
breaking, but my very soul was angered by what I saw and heard, 
and I wondered if death or dishonour would come first and make 
the great changes pending in Maxie’s little life. 

The hotel became rather too warm for her ; and they took a 
villa a mile away, and I nearly lost my little friend ; but day after 
day the pony brought him up to our bower. Once the brilliant 
carriage came up and the “ friend ” loitered by the pond while she 
went in to make a call. I saw Maxie look then like a demon. 
“T hate him, he does lie,” he said under his breath, “and I know 
he isn’t English for all he says he is.” I did not tell him not to 
hate him. I could not, but it was the day for the Graphic and 
Illustrated, and we found other engrossing subjects. ‘“ Mother” 
had aged years in the fortnight, and I asked nurse if the Duc were 
not soon coming. ‘He has been sent for,” she said under her 
breath ; “he will not ke long.” Then Maxie wanted to know if I 
knew his father, and promised I should see his sword and his 
last new horse. 

In about three weeks it was all over, and the Duc came in 
the blackest of black leading Maxie by the hand, and speaking 
softly and tenderly of the dead. Maxie stood timidly by my side, 
fingering the breloques which hung on my chain. At last he said, 
“Mother is dead; will you marry Father?” “I am afraid I 
can’t,” I said very quietly ; “you see I have ahusband.” “It is a 
pity,” he said ; “you would look after us both.” The Duc smiled. 
I could have been his mother comfortably, and we both knew it. 
“You must grow big and marry,” the Duc said ; “your wife shall 
look after me too.” “I shall marry an Englishwoman then,” said 
the boy, “as soon as I have done with Harrow.” 

A few more words and he was going away for the last time. 
Quiet and undemonstrative as he was (I only once kissed him, 
but our “shake-hands ” was a solemn thing to see), he threw his 
arms round my neck and held closely. Then he thrust into 
my hands a very small and dirty piece of paper ; it had on ita 
steamboat drawn as we all have drawn on a slate in our time; 
and a similar sketch of a boy and girl; this was signed “ Max” 
and “ Sissy,” and that is all I have by me to remind me of my 
dear little friend. Perhaps some day I shall see him at Harrow, 
but, at any rate, I can never hate France, or do aught but love the 
land that belongs to Max. J. E. PANTOoN. 


IN PASSING 


THIs day’s reception of “our citizen soldiers” sets us wonder- 
ing whether a certain classic boast should not for the future be 
typographically expressed thus : 


C, I. V-is Romanus sum, 


Fame, Pope tells us, is a fancied life in other’s breath. The 
proprietor of a well known northern weekly sporting journal lives 
to prove the fact. Entering his sub-editor’s room one Monday 
morning, he pointed to some verse appearing in his own journal. 
“Who sent in that?” he asked sternly. The sub-editor, hardly 
looking up, answered, “I don't know; I'll turn it up.” “ Well,” 
said the proprietor, “whoever sent it in, I saw that poem in the 
—— News only a fortnight ago. ’Tisn’t original, and I ain't 
a-going to pay for it.” The sub-editor took the paper. “ This 
one? ‘Ode to a Nightingale” Oh! that’s Keats’, you know,” 
he said. “I don’t care who sent it in,” said the proprietor ; “he 
may be a friend of yours ; it’s a fraud, and I ain’t a-going to pay 
for it;” and, with a tremendous bang at the desk, he marched 
out of the room. 


Lady Roberts writes thus from Pretoria to a Canadian friend :— 
“The weather here is quite perfect and there is very little sickness 
considering the enormous force quartered in the district around 
Pretoria. The hospitals here are perfect now. This weary war 
still drags on, and the guerilla phase it has assumed is very 
troublesome and difficult to deal with. My husband has started 
off on what I trust will prove to be his last advance. Please God 
it may be succcessful. I am thankful to say he is in wonderful 
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health. I don’t think I have ever seen him more vigorous in mind 
and body ; nothing seems to tire him. I cannot imagine how the 
rumour has got about that he is in bad health. Thank God there 
is not the slightest foundation for it.” Lady Roberts was at the 
time busy with hospital work. Speaking in the same letter of the 
£100 sent from the Canadian branch of the Red Cross Society, 
she says :—“ You will see by the enclosed receipt that I have spent 
£81 55. on sheets, pillow cases and shirts, and the remainder, 
£18 15s, is to be spent in providing invalid chairs and couches for 
one of the hospitals.” 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught were driving in Dublin 
one day and were much amused at a somewhat corpulent Pig: 
jobber who ran alongside the carriage for a considerable time, 
The Duchess finally stopped the carriage and asked the man what 
he wanted. He explained it was the wish of his life to obtain a 
good sight of her andthe Duke. Somewhat flattered at this desire, 
she said, “ But how did you manage to keep up for so long?” 
“Oh,” replied the Irishman gallantly, “shure, haven’t I been 
chasin’ pigs all me life?” 


The Rev. Ker Grey did not mince matters in his commemora- 
tion of Trafalgar Day at St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street. By 
the altar was a portrait of Lord Nelson in a very massive old gilt 
frame. In front of the altar within the rails was a model of the 
Victory, with an inscription explaining the historical interest of the 
reproduction. On the pulpit were three old cannon shot, and the 
Royal Standard was unfurled below the organ loft. The hymns 
were “For Those in Peril on the Sea” and “ Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” and the anthem after the service was the Solemn Peti- 
tion. In his sermon the incumbent spoke not only of Nelson, but 
of “the bravery recently displayed by Mr. Thomas Atkins ”—has 
T. A. before been so honoured from the pulpit ?—and while coun- 
selling moderation in victory, advised the large congregation to 
remember “to praise the God of battles even whilst they of the 
household divided the spoil.” 


“IN MANUS TUAS, DOMINE!” 


The glow has faded from the west, 
The splendour from the mountain’s crest ; 
Stern Day's relentless task is done 
And Nature rests at set of sun. 
But ere she shuts her weary eyes 
Soothed as by airs of Paradise, 
She softly prays on bended knee, 
“ In manus tuas, Domine!” 


O silent hours, how dear ye are! 

There is no light of moon or star ; 

The twilight shadows slowly creep 

From rock to rock, from steep to steep ; 

The trees stand breathless on the hill ; 

The restless winds are hushed and still ; 

Only one prayer from land and sea— 
“In manus tuas, Domine!” 


And, O my soul, be sure when night, 
In God’s good time, puts out the light, 
And draws the curtains soft and dim 
Round weary head and heart and limb, 
You will be glad! But ere you go 
To sleep that no rude dreams shall know, 
Be this prayer said for you and me— 

“ In manus tuas, Domine /” 


Julia C. R. Dorr, in the “ Atlantic Menthly.” 


It is one of the best and most wholesome features of public life 
in England that, when the fighting is done, our statesmen can sit 
down together at the same dinner-table and exchange views about 
—well, let us say, weather prospects and the state of the crops. 
Sir William Harcourt is on a country visit to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and though, of course, serious political exchanges are 
severely tabooed, one may take leave to conjecture that the pre- 
sent and the past Chancellors of the Exchequer have so far unbent 
as to thrust and parry over the Sinking Fund, to wag their heads 
over bygone deficits and misused surpluses : in a word, to “talk 
Budget.” We like to think that in no other country in the wide 
world such a foregathering would be possible. In the heat and 
fervour of a full-dress House of Commons debate, as in the rough- 
and-tumble of a General Election, tempers are sometimes lost and 
bitter things said by leaders as well as the rank and file. But, 
taking the game of party politics all round, it is pleasant as well as 
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q little puzzling to think how trifling is the after-bitterness. It 
js common knowledge that Mr. Gladstone, almost worshipped 
though he was by his followers, had no more sincere and—may it 
be hinted ?—judicious admirer than Mr, Disraeli. And Mr. Morley, 
not easily hoodwinked in such matters, is known to hold a very 
high opinion indeed of the intellectual and ethical qualities of Mr. 
palfour, despite his manifold sins and wickednesses as a practical 
statesman. How can we account for all this? Is it our cold- 
blooded national temperament? Is it our “ sporting” instinct? Is 
it blank stupidity, naked and unashamed? Is it our brutal /a/sser 
faire indifference—or what? At any rate, it helps us to take the 
gifts of the gods as we find them ; and, moreover, it greases the 
wheels of the Imperial machine. 


The Lunacy Inspector was making his periodical inspection, 
and entering one ward omitted to remove his hat. An inmate 
accosted him. “May I. beg of you,” he said, “to remove your 
hat? You are seemingly unaware whom you see before you?” 
«Indeed, I am,” replied the Inspector. “ Please know, then, that 
the President of the French Republic addresses you.” The 
Inspector removed his hat with a bow and passed on. At the 
next inspection the same inmate insisted even more peremptorily 
upon a removal of the hat. “ With pleasure,” said the Inspector ; 
«but why?” “ Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘you are addressing the Tsar 
of all the Russias.” “Indeed,” said the Inspector; “three 
months ago, you know, you were the President of the French 
Republic.” “Just so, Sir,” replied the lunatic with a con- 
descending wave of the hand, “ but that was by another marriage, 
you know.” 


Rear-Admiral L. A. Beaumont, who has been transferred from 
the Pacific to the Australia command, has been chosen both for 
his Service and social qualifications. Tall and well built, of genial 
temperament, his courtesy, whether to prince or peasant, is un- 
failing. A glutton for work, he is never in a hurry. Going to the 
most hospitable land under the sun, he has a pocket deep enough 
to maintain the reputation of the Motherland. Richly blessed 
domestically, he has the means and the capacity to become a 
social lion. A smart tactician, an expert gunnery man, he 
instinctively commands the profound respect and admiration of 
his officers and men. During his régime no silly question of 
precedence will be raised, nor will colonial interest in the Navy 
slacken. 


It is not often that the Chancery Bar descends to anything like 
enthusiasm, but there has been a good deal of quiet enthusiasm 
upon the appointment of Mr. Justice Stirling to the vacant position 
inthe Court of Appeal. It was felt even some years ago when 
Lord Justice Romer was appointed that Mr. Justice Stirling had 
almost, if not quite, equal claims. The new Lord Justice was 
never a silk, He went some fifteen years ago straight, according 
to custom, from the post of Treasury devil to the Bench. As a 
Judge of the High Court his judgments have been remarkable for 
their consistent soundness, and the trifling drawback of a slight 
slowness in working has been more than compensated by his 
unerring accuracy. Both qualities were united in the then Mr. 
Justice Romer, but it can scarcely be said that Mr. Justice Stirling 
has been less accurate. The appointment restores the balance 
between the Chancery and Common Law judges in the Appea] 
Court, and is thus, accidentally as well as essentially, the 
very best appointment that could have been made. Mr. Justice 
Stirling’s successor is Mr. Ingle Joyce, who has himself been 
Treasury devil for a considerable time ; he should make a sound 
breezy, jovial judge. 


Miss Marie Brema’s song recital at St. James’ Hall formed 
acurious study of temperament to those who heard her magnifi- 
cent rendering of the closing scene from “ Die Gitterdimmerung” 
at the Crystal Palace on the previous Saturday. Yet she sang works 
by Rameau with the same exquisite suitability with which she 
invested the fine and unhackneyed example from Tschaikowsky, 
and Purceil’s “* Mad Bess” was given with singular power. Miss 
Brema seems to be the most likely claimant for admission into 
that inner circle of women singers in which at present Madame 
Marchesi and Mademoiselle Landi are almost alone. Though 
she has yet to make herself absolutely in touch with the ordinary 
concert-patrons, those votaries of the opera who are now in 
London gave her a hearty reception, and she received three 
bouquets of chrysanthemunis and two of lilies of the valley. The 
new songs by Mr. Coleridge Taylor showed more ambition than 
breadth of conception, whilst the elaborate accompaniment over- 
shadowed the vocal portion of his setting of the three sonnets by 
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Mrs. Browning. It was gracious of Miss Brema to make her 
acco:npanist, Mr. Liddle, share in her ovation, but the compliment 
was « eserved. 


The American anti-expansionist finds vent for his sarcasm in 
this parody which we find in the San Juan News, entitled 
“ Porto Rican Anthem” :— 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
That set Hawaii free, 
Of thee I sing. 
I am a slave no more, 
I’ve dumped the load I bore 
And ceased to kneel before 
A queen or king. 


Land of the brave and just, 

Land of the Sugar Trust, 
How sweet to be 

Held up outside the gate 

And made to pay the freight ! 

I tell you what, it’s great 
And tickles me ! 


MR. NICHOLSON’S GALLERY 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON as an artist has set before himself a 
tremendous task. In his portfolio of sixteen imaginary portraits of 
heroes and heroines of fiction, published this week,* he throws 
himself into rivalry not only with our imagination, but with 
tradition, for, from Don Quixote to Mr. Weller, most of these 
people who never lived have been classically limned, and we know 
their features and general outward seeming quite as well as the 
looks of our sisters, our cousins and our aunts. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Baron Munchausen, who, in a rococo green 
military coat, with a great display of sword and pistol, stands 
stalwartly fabulous in front of an appropriately fabulous back- 
ground, is a glorified version of the Munchausen of our childish 
picture-books. Mr. Jorrocks, in his splashed scarlet and with his 
swollen rusticity of feature, is the same good old hard-drinker 
with his hunting cap crushed over his eyes that we have always 
known. Mr. Weller’s rotundity is a little impaired, but his cheeks 
still vie in rubicund protuberance with his nose, and the self- 
complacency of his attitude on the box is what we have always 
known and expected of one whom widows laid siege to in vain. 

Where it is a question of tradition Mr. Nicholson makes, in 
fact, no new surprising departure, but merely translates it into his 
own very personal line and colour. In his Rochester and John 
Silver he has become more of a creator. Rochester, a dark figure 
on a dark horse, strikes us as rather Quakerish—there seems no 
trace of the living devil about him that Jane Eyre found so irre- 
sistible ; whereas in his John Silver Mr. Nicholson seems to give 
the very form and pressure of one of Stevenson’s most characteristic 
imaginations. However, whether dealing with tradition or going 
outside it, Mr. Nicholson has made a gallery of types which future 
tradition will be unable to ignore. 


By William Nicholson. Sixteen Pastels 


42 25. net. 


* Characters of Romance.” 
reproduced in colours, London: Heinemann. 
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WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES 


from the artistic point of view water-colour painting 
would seem to be in a bad way, if the exhibition of work 
iby members of the Institute be anything to go by. Yet 
the show is so absolutely typical of the enormous and 
ever-increasing flood of water-colours constantly poured 
out as to be worthy a passing notice, were it but in the 
form of an appeal to practitioners of this dangerously 
facile art to restrain their fecundity. They have always 
been a productive race; but in the days of David Cox so 
many fugitive pigments were used that their pictures had 
every chance of fading away after a few years’ exposure 
to the daylight. The labours of the artist’s colourman 
hhave shorn them of this beauty of evanescence, and it 
now behoves the aquarellist, like any other artist, to justify 
his pretension to occupy a square foot of wall space for a 
century. 

The R.I.s seem not to have been greatly troubled by 
any such idea. Neither do we find in this collection of 
studies much of that complete forgetfulness of everything 
in the searching study of nature which makes such work, 
worried and laboured as it may be, an intimate glimpse 
into the painter's manner of thought, the more inevitably 
characteristic because of its attempted impersonality. 
Nothing of the sort. Always dapper and neat, with their 
best side outwards, the little drawings are for the most 
part examples of how to make a plausible show with a 
minimum of thought and study. Some of the artists, like 
Mr. Dudley Hardy, approach the problem with a quite 
engaging candour. A sheet of grey paper, a recollection 
of Bastien’s portrait of Madame Bernhardt, and the thing 
is done. Indeed, it may be admitted that he brings to 
the process of thinning out current artistic ideas some in- 
telligence and taste (you have but to compare his produc- 
tions with those of Mr. Hal Hurst to see how much), and 
his ‘‘ Halt!” has at first sight quite the appearance of 
being a real drawing. 

Of the more serious artists who are the mainstay of 
the Institute, Mr. Aumonier is not very happily repre- 
sented. His large charcoal drawing, though dignified in 
its way, is spoiled by his lack of interest in the forms of 
the water, the mannered horizontal lines of which recall 
an old-fashioned drawing copy. Mr. Gregory comes off 
even worse. He shows nine drawings, but no hint of the 
qualities that are traditionally associated with his name, 
and there is something rather dreadful in his complacent 
elaboration of the commonplace details of woodwork in a 
ew house-boat with its foolishly draped curtains when 
contrasted with his perfunctory rendering, in a study near 
by, of the beautiful forms of falling water. He makes it 
as much like grass as water. All the nine drawings are 
quite ordinary. Mr. Phil May, who is the only other 
artist here with as great a reputation, is another disap- 
pointment. In his Dutch studies he seems to have kept 
one eye nervously fixed on the usual and commonplace, 
lest, letting himself go, his pencil might stray into wonder- 
land. He has successfully kept his head, and strayed not 
at all. Among the innumerable little landscapes of the 
show, Mr. Fulleylove’s mannered drawings of the Acropolis 
are more able, and not a whit more conventional, than the 
more up-to-date pictures of the younger members. 

The best and most spontaneous works of the whole 
show are two little pencil drawings. One, a portrait of 
Mr. Bernard Partridge by himself, is a capital likeness, 
and most delicately handled. It is hung amongst flimsy 
portraits of Sir Henry Irving and other sketches of which 
{ hope Mr. Partridge is ashamed. The other is a slight 
ut charming sketch, ‘‘ Looking Out,” by Douglas 
Almond, sensitively touched and with a nice feeling for 
movement. Mr. Almond is so often liable to do simple 
distinguished little bits of drawing as to lead you to sus- 
pect in him greater possibilities than he himself seems 
inclined to believe in. He should be encouraged to “‘ fancy 
himself” as a poetic painter. E. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
AT THE CRITERION 


Prope had given one to suppose that ‘‘ The Noble Lord’ 

was a falling-off from ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor,” 
They lied in their teeth. If you go to the Criterion yoy 
will only be sorry when they turn you out. You mustnot 
expect the sea-board Bohemian grace and prettiness of 
‘*A Royal Family,” which made a magnet of the Court 
Theatre about this time a year ago; and for whose returg 
to boards metropolitan this heart still yearns. Captain 
Marshall has another play up his sleeve, or, to be more 
accurate, in rehearsal, ata neighbouring theatre ; may this 
virgin piece prove another of the same—another “ Royal 
Family.” For the moment, the author is flirting with the 
muse of Mr. Hans Schwenk Gilbert, and flirting to very 
pretty purpose. He makes no pretence of being serious, 
There is no serious interest. The author laughs at all his 
characters in turn; but kindly—and they all laugh at one 
another, and at themselves. Yet the word is Farcical 
Comedy, and with reason. A theme which might have 
yielded serious drama and been a bore has been treated 
according to its deserts, and made comic of malice prepense, 
That suggests to our comic papers a deadly comparison, 
Our meaning is slightly different ; for one thing, Captain 
Marshall is a humourist, and Punch has of late become a 
very serious national problem. For another—and here 
at length is dislodged our point—he has filled up his comedy 
with humour until the essentials of the possible or con- 
ceivable comedy which he might have written remain 
but qualifying elements in the cup. The wine merchant 
who stirred many liquors in one large vat was ‘‘ no very 
sure” what would be the nature of the blend, but thought 
it would be port. The resulting beverage which is served 
out at the Criterion and designed, we suspect, for im- 
mediate consumption and no great critical tasting, is 
Farcical Comedy. 

And a distinguished example of its brand. ‘‘ Look 
suitable!” roared an American photographer to the famous 
English artist whom he was “taking.” The theme of 
‘* The Noble Lord’’—a Prime Minister, the Leader of the 
Opposition and the Leader of the Irish mimbers, all in 
love with the Leader in Woman's Emancipation, and, in 
the coil of their mad passion, carrying a Bill to provide 
Woman with a vote—such a theme, we contend, ‘‘ looks 
suitable.” It is ingeniously and easily developed. The 
satire is pleasant and good-humoured. The most tem- 
perate of those politicians who have made themselves the 
Parliamentary champions of Woman’s Suffrage must have 
torn his rich hair over crises not less momentous than that 
in Captain Marshall's first act, where the meeting con- 
vened to discuss Woman's Suffrage dissolves in the 
more serious question, ‘‘ What shall we wear when 
we are M.P.’s?” Lady Macray, the same authority 
could tell us, is only a humorous exaggeration of a 
real type, and in no wise an ill-natured one. Lady 
Middlesex, who laments the decadence in society to which, 
for a consideration, she contributes, is fair game, and the 
author treats her as though he loved her. Lady Palmyra, 
an impossible minx, is exceedingly amusing, and the whole 
business at the telephone by which she engages Lady 
Macray to the Irish leader and gets Woman's Suffrage 
passed by the House is as legitimate an exercise in the 
fantastic as it is ingeniously contrived. To exaggerate 
faithfully is the end of farcical comedy: hence one of 
Captain Marshall’s most reassuring ‘‘ points.” The greater 
pity that his epigrams should get in his way, and discount 
this very quality. They are ‘‘miching mallecho,” these 
epigrams, and will do him a mischief. In him the 
facility for writing clever speeches we call fatal. Left to 
itself, Captain Marshall's wit is sound and spontaneous. 
Amusing sayings fall readily from his characters, but they 
are proper to the characters or the situations in which 
they figure. Thus far Captain Marshall is excellent. 
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Only there comes, unhappily, a moment when he listens 
to the voice of his evil genius, and his characters are lost 
in a hailstorm of clever sayings, inappropriate and futile. 

Lady Palmyra is the worst victim. When she is witty in 
character she is charming, and (what is more to the 
purpose) a faithful exaggeration of her type, and sufficiently 
of flesh and blood. When she falls-to reciting Captain 
Marshall's jokes she is not so charming, and (what is 
again more to the purpose) she is trifling with her own 

existence. Perhaps it is Lady Palmyra’s baneful influence 
from Act II , but the spirit of dissolution broods over the 
last act. This might and ought to have been the best of 
all. The Scottish marriage and the Scottish minister, the 
White Raven of Clantyre, whose caws bode good or evil 
to the Macrays, the ingenuity with which Lady Palmyra 
arranges such caws as shall break off the marriage and 
leave the Leader of the Opposition free, are great materials. 
Only, very little comes of them. The stable-boy plays 
the Raven, but the wedding goes on quite undisturbed. 
One had hoped that Palmyra would settle matters with 
Oliver after the Raven’s third cry, but the Raven’s note 
was succeeded by the Wedding March from ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
The intervention of the Irish Leader battering at the door 
seemed to promise a solution, but he mattered no more 
than the bird. Lady Macray throws over the Opposition 
and the Irishry simply because she chooses. The curtain 
falls almost as abruptly as, at football, ‘‘No side” follows 
the umpire’s whistle. It is a pity, but one sees the 
explanation. There is a point at which the stoutest 
mortal intellect must fail, and the dramatist who came to 
kis third act from Lady Palmyra and her diamonds in 
the second, was not unnaturally out of pocket. But 
this patient has an enviable constitution. And there is 
such a thing as revision. Out of such resources as he has 
athand, we think that half an hour should suffice Captain 
Marshall to improve his ‘‘curtain” and secure his 


delightful phantasy against the assaults of the not too. 


zealous advocatus diaboli who appears against this ‘‘ Noble 
Lord.” 

The piece is admirably played. Mrs. Charles Calvert's 
Lady Middlesex is Mrs. Calvert at her best ; no one could 
better Miss Annie Hughes as Lady Palmyra. Mr. J. B. 
Gordon is an old Hill-minister pretty much to the life. In 
Lady Macray Miss Ellis Jeffreys has such a part as she 
has made her own and plays it very pleasantly. Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith is the best of Lady Macray’s political 
admirers, but Mr. Bourchier and Mr. Giddens are good 
also. A very pleasant evening. Y. B. 


‘‘FUHRMANN HENSCHEL”’ 


THe German Theatre has again placed us under an 
obligation. Last season it produced a couple of Haupt- 
mann’s dramas, and this past week is the more notable 
for the first performance in England of the same writer's 
‘‘Fuhrmann Henschel.” ‘‘ The greatest of living 
dramatists" Hauptmann has been declared to be by the 
most competent. Not only does he give us superb comedy, 
as in ‘*The Fur Coat,” but ‘‘Hannele” and ‘‘ The 
Sunken Bell” show his command over the ethereal, and 
in ‘* Fuhrmann Henschel” he has again essayed tragedy 
with compelling results. His range is little short of that 
of a greater, who gave us ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” ‘‘ The Tempest,” and ‘‘ Lear” from one font. 
Henschel, the prosperous jobmaster, lives in the base- 
ment of a small hotel built to suit the needs of an ur- 
important watering-place. He drives the visitors to and 
from the nearest railway station; he has horses, gear, 
and several assistants. The play opens in his living- 
toom, and here come Wermelskirch (who rents the hotel 
taproom) and his children, Siebenhaar, who runs the 
hotel—they all live on the premises, and are like one 
family. They come in and go out, and give a few minutes 
every now and then to Henschel’s wife Malchen, who is 
dying of slow fever. Her bed is in the sitting-room. 
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There is the maid Hanne as well, a strong, strapping 
girl, mealy-mouthed when there is company, but brutal 
when left alone with the sick wife. Presently Henschel 
enters ; one hears the cracking of his whip, and then he 
comes in bluff hearty, and ready for his food. Hanne 
waits on him—for now she does all the housework—and, 
without meaning any harm, he has brought her an apron 
from the neighbouring town. The sick wife, morbidly 
sensitive and alive to every encroachment of this crafty 
maid, is left alone. She dwells on the apron, grows 
hysterical, already feels herself supplanted. And then, 
Henschel coming in, he gives her his word that should 
she die he will not marry Hanne, the maid. Such is 
the matter of the first act. The curtain rises again. The 
lonely man has been to lay flowers on his wife’s grave. 
He returns, and Hanne gives him notice. We see. that 
she is bent on marrying this prosperous jobmaster, and 
also learn that she has had several lovers, and that a 
love-child of hers lives with her drunken father. Henschel 
knows little of all this, and as for the child he cares no 
whit ; the maid is clever and does his housekeeping, and 
now she threatens to leave him. He breaks his promise 
to his wife. And then comes tragedy. Piece by piece, he 
discovers the true character of the baggage he has taken 
to him, hears how she has been cruel to his wife, how she 
did to death the child Malchen left behind her; how she 
is deceiving him with the waiter of the hotel; and sees 
how, when hoping to give her a pleasure he brings her 
love-child to the house, she repulses it and threatens to 
leave him, for ‘‘ she is a respectable woman now,” and 
‘*the people will talk.” Henschel discovers all this infamy, 
his broken promise haunts him, he cannot sleep, and in 
the end he takes his life. 

Such is the story, one that Thomas Hardy might have 
written ; yet whom have we here to act it? Who like 
Frau Josefine Dora would present Hanne, the maid, with 
all her hypocrisy, sensuality, and low cunning ; who would 
better the dying wife so truthfully and simply acted by 
Lili Euler? And Henschel, too, in the hands of Herr 
Behrend, was the bluff, simple man of strong feeling to 
the life, if we except certain mannerisms and a rather 
thick enunciation that Herr Behrend would do well to get 
rid of. Herr Andersen was the cowardly coxcomb of a 
waiter to the life, and of the numerous figures that came 
in from the hotel or sat in the taproom there was no one 
but was natural and competent. But perhaps the finest 
thing of all was a beautiful situation in the third act. 
Henschel brings home the love-child, and Hanne, cursing 
his clumsiness, turns her back on it. We see the little 
girl obeying Henschel, and quite innocent of her fault 
come forward, hesitate before Hanne’s averted face, then 
timidly, ever so timidly, pluck at her mother’s skirts. 
Do any of our dramatists give us anything so original, so 
true, and so poignantly pathetic as this scene? A. K, 
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‘*ATHENAEUM”’ AND 


MR. MACCOLL 


Tue news of Mr. MacColl’s intended retirement from the 
editorship of the A¢henzum has been received with genuine 
regret. When he resigns office on the first day of the 
new century, after thirty-one years of service, he will have 
exceeded Lord Jeffrey’s record at the Edinburgh Review 
and Delane's record at the Zimes. It is a longer time 
than any of us wish to remember, and it happens to 
coincide with an interesting, important period in the 
history of English letters. When Mr. MacColl followed 
Hepworth Dixon, in 1869, he was a young man who, 
though he had won the Hare Prize a year earlier with an 
essay on the ‘“‘Greek Sceptics from Pyrrho to Sextus,” 
had not dazzled Cambridge as a prodigy; and in his 
twenty-sixth year he was suddenly placed in a position 
which enabled him to use his ferule on Carlyle, Dickens, 
Tennyson, Browning, Darwin, Mill, and Ruskin. One 
hardly knows whether to admire more the courage of Mr. 
MacColl or the confidence of those who appointed him ; 
but the result has justified the hardy experiment. The 
journal under Mr. MacColl’s reign has unquestionably 
improved its position, and, if it has occasionally lapsed 
into dulness, it has perhaps been all the more representative 
of a national characteristic. It has, as the names of 
Lamb, Landor, Hood, Maurice, Leigh Hunt, Sir William 
Hamilton and Sir Charles Lyell prove, been always 
fortunate in its contributors, and this good fortune has 
continued till to-day. But the policy of the paper has 
been to avoid intellectual fireworks, and the original 
intention of the early editor, Mr. Dilke, has been carried 
out with an almost pathetic fidelity. Any attempt at bril- 
liancy has been suppressed in the interest of ‘‘ journalistic 
tradition,” and the suppression has often been ruthless. 

It is instructive to glance back at the position when the 
first number of the A‘hen@um appeared on Wednesday, 
January 2, 1828. Founded by James Silk Buckingham, 
in conjunction with the publisher Colburn, it soon passed 
into the hands of Maurice and Sterling, and thence into 
those of Mr. Dilke, who, becoming his own editor, made 
the paper, in Carlyle’s phrase, ‘‘the bad best of literary 
syllabubs.” This grudging admission of the grim con- 
tributor may be paired with an odd sentence of Maurice’s 
in an early number of the journal—to the effect that the 
influence of reviewers is fortunately diminishing every day. 
Reviewers have been often doomed to death, though fated 
not to die. Shelley shrilled against the ‘‘ most stupid and 
malignant race,” and so late as Disraeli’s time, Mr. Phoebus 
made unpleasant remarks about them after the manner of 
Balzac. There is no glossing over the fact that, in the 
thirties, reviewing was frequently a venal business in which 
publishers and journalists combined to fleece and befool 
the public, and, if it be now a cleaner calling, the change is 
in no small degree due to Dilke’s determination to establish 
an independent organ of literary criticism. Carlyle was 
content to declaim against puffing at large :—‘ Abhor it, 
utterly divorce it, and kick it to the Devil.” The practical 
reformation was accomplished by the A‘henaum, to whose 
influence a thousand references bear witness. Miss 
Barrett, who had been kindly treated, thought the 
paper to be in the very first rank for ability and integrity 
till the unlucky day when Browning’s ‘‘ Christmas Eve” 
was described as ‘‘doggerel verse”: from that moment 
the integrity and ability vanished mysteriously. The 
trait is exceedingly human, and is found reappearing 
again and again. Rossetti sees a hostile notice of Millais, 
and incontinently proclaims that it was written by ‘‘ some 
fearful ass evidently.” Twenty-six years later he cheerfully 
observes that ‘‘ there is no news of any kind except that 
my book is out. There is a fine critique by Watts in the 
Atheneum.” And so the game continues. But the Jocus 
classicus is in ‘‘ The Wrong Box” : 


“They got a spirit-lamp, and the Pink’ Un, and that old 
religious paper, and another periodical you sent me. I think 
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you must have been drunk—it had a name like one of those 
spots that Uncle Joseph used to hold forth at, and it was al} 
full of the most awful swipes about poetry and the use of the 
globes. It was the kind of thing that nobody could read out 
of a lunatic asylum. The A‘¢haneum, that was the name! 
Golly, what a paper!” 

“ Atheneum, you mean,” said Morris. 

“I don’t care what you call it,” said John, “so I don't 
require to take it in.” 


‘*Golly, what a paper!” is an ejaculation often repeated 
by those who sympathise with Stevenson's protest against 
‘the most awful swipes about poetry.” It is creditable 
that Mr. MacColl should welcome the group, headed by 
Mr. Swinburne and Pater, which made ready to replace 
the perishing generation of great authors who had subor- 
dinated literature to morals; but his welcome was in- 
discreet in its effusion. ‘‘A fine critique by Watts,” 
though everlastingly delightful to Rossetti, palled on the 
rest of the world by repetition, and the A‘heneum, invaded 
by a school which abjured humour, pathos, and humanity, 
came perilously near the rock of sectarianism. For all 
its omniscience, its writers made mistakes like common 
mortals. In early days FitzGerald had hoaxed them with 
a copy of verses, and had (accidentally, of course) paid 
for his joke when his translations of Calderon appeared; 
in a later time the Atheneum, after vainly trying to ridicule 
Coventry Patmore out of existence, praised him with 
reluctance, and was careful to quote Mr. Swinburne’s jibe 
at ‘‘idylls of the dining-room and deanery, of the gutter 
and the gibbet.” Thanks to Mr. Henley, the Atheneum 
unfurled the Meredithian flag; but it has not been too 
generous to younger men—say to Mr. Kipling—till their 
fame was established, and its interminable divagations 
about Junius are a dreadful memory. But this is not the 
moment to dwell upon minor matters. Mr. MacColl has 
almost always done his best, and, when all is said, his 
best has been excellent. Sitting at the receipt of custom 
for over thirty years, he knows, perhaps, more of books 
and their authors than any man living, with the exception 
of Dr. Garnett ; yet he has written nothing, preferring to 
devote himself, with an entire singleness of purpose, to 
controlling a paper which, whatever its defects, is an 
honour to English journalism. If Mr. Rendell does as 
well, while Mr. MacColl writes his reminiscences, we shall 
have cause indeed to congratulate ourselves. The 
Atheneum will continue to be a weekly joy ; there may be 
reasons why the reminiscences should be withheld for a 
while. When they do come, they should prove precious, 
and it is safe to prophesy that ¢/ey will not be dull. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


IN the words of Byron “I am just piping hot from a publisher's 
shop ”—that is to say, I am fresh from the perusal of Mr. William 
Tinsley’s Random Recollections (1). Very entertaining are these 
two volumes, for besides containing a great deal of gossip about 
famous authors, they present a vivid picture of a publisher of more 
than average candour and a good deal more than average naiveté. 
On the whole one likes the man ; he is genuine and warm-hearted, 
he is “ Bill” to his friends. Mr. Tinsley was about four or five 
years old in 1836, and his father was a gamekeeper. Before his 
Whittingtonian entry into London in 1852 young Tinsley scared, 
or tried to scare, rooks at half a crown a week. In 1854 the 
business afterwards known as Tinsley Brothers was established— 
this Whittington seems to have “ precipitated,” as chemists say, very 
quickly. Among the authors on Tinsley’s list may be mentioned 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Richard Jefferies, Wilkie Collins, 
Harrison Ainsworth, James Payn, William Black, Alfred Austin— 
but the enumeration grows, I perceive, too dazzling and I must 
pause. With Payn all was plain sailing; Payn made his offer 
and Tinsley would answer, “ Dear Mr. Payn, very well.” With 
Mr. Black he was less happy. “I certainly thought,” says Tinsley, 
good-humouredly allowing the dormant Barabbas to come to the 
front, “I was entitled to charge what I had lost by ‘ Love or 
Marriage’ out of the profit there was on ‘In Silk Attire’” Mr. 
Black did not think so, and his opinion decided the matter. 
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Mr. Tinsley’s comments on authors, living and dead, are some- 
times ludicrous in the extreme. Here is a specimen : 


Mr. Swinburne has written a good many lines that are not 
by any means strictly Victorian. . . And no one was, I think 
more to blame . . . than Monckton Milnes, who . . . seldom 
wrote a line discreditable to him or English literature, and 
yet he stood by and let young Swinburne mar his name and 
fame with matter he himself would have been afraid to have 
written. 


But Lord Houghton had, it appears, a fair partner in his guilt : 


If Mr. Swinburne had met Mrs. [afterwards Lady] Burton 
twenty or thirty years after [circa 1860], one could not have 
wondered that she did not try to persuade him to revise his 
dangerous lines, for she was then well versed in literary matter 
of which purity was not the chief aim. . 


Assuredly this is a type of what a wag calls “ ought-not-to-be- 
ography,” but one reads on in helpless fascination, and continues 
to be rewarded. 

Modesty, it appears, has lately been ascribed publicly to a 
novelist of some standing. After casually referring to him as the 
‘yeputed author” (the italics are mine) of his best book, Mr. 
Tinsley affirms “ I met him hundreds of times, and I never found 
him in the least degree modest about his own merits as an author. 

.. ‘This is a very beautiful story,’ was his estimation of his 
work as a rule, and he often added ‘powerful’ to the word 
‘beautiful.’ ” 

One of Mr. Tinsley’s best stories tells how the editor of an 
eminent review was once so shocked by some post-Shakespearian 
realism in a novel by A. E. Rowcroft, bearing the former's 
imprint, that he sent a message to the following effect : “It would 
not be noticed . .. if | would undertake to at once withdraw it 
from my list and stop the selling of it, or if I would not do so, the 
editor would print a most damaging note.” Mr, Tinsley had the 
manliness to brave the “ note,” and at the same time to persuade 
his author to correct his crudity. The issue containing the hostile 
note had not been published more than two or three hours 
“when,” says Mr. Tinsley, “I was making my way down 
Catherine Street to my office, and I met a young man and woman 
with a copy of the book they had just purchased . . . for the full 
published price of 315. 6¢., and that morbid-minded couple were 
deeply engaged trying to find the rather morbid passages in it. 
...+ Before the revised edition was ready I had sold between 
thirty and forty copies at the full published price,” and he adds 
that he sold more copies of Mr. Rowcroft’s novel at that figure 
than of any other three-decker on his list. Mr, Tinsley has a 
good deal to relate of interest to playgoers, as might be expected 
from a friend of Mr. Toole and Sir Henry Irving, but my pen 
must here leave the reader to forage for himself in these quaint 
and garrulous and withal shrewd and humorous volumes. 

Biography of a very different stamp is Dr. Payne’s excellent 
monograph on Zhomas Sydenham (2). Sydenham was born in 
1624, and died in 1689. His masterpiece is a treatise on Gout, 
from which complaint he suffered severely. It requires no large 
amount of superstition to imagine that he was predestined to 
greatness, for he had one of the most extraordinary escapes from 
death of which I have ever read. At the time of the Civil Wars 
he was one night going to bed in his London lodging when a 
drunken soldier entered the room, and with one hand gripped him 
by the breast of his shirt, while with the other he fired a pistol at 
his bosom. The bullet, however, passed through all the bones of 
the metacarpus of the assailant’s hand, and thus, spending its 
force, dropped harmlessly at Sydenham’s feet. Sydenham was a 
captain in the Puritan Army then, and need not have lacked 
ardour, for it would seem that his mother was slain by the 
Royalists. As a physician, Sydenham was conspicuous for his pro- 
fessional acumen, the exactness of his observations, and his com- 
parative disdain for knowledge not gained by experience, though 
the Plague of 1665 offered a rather ranker field for research than 
he cared to investigate. The age was no bad one for college 
physicians. Their regular fee was an angel, equal to ros, and 
“worth three or four times as much in modern money.” Culpeper, 
the herbalist, said the “physicians of the present day are like 
Balaam’s ass, they will not speak until they see an angel.” 
Sydenham caught a wrinkle from the Old Testament, and used to 
prescribe the fires of youth to warm the frosts of age—but even 
this sort of vampirism is repulsive. In one of his works he advo- 
cates “the application of a living whelp to the patient’s stomach to 
strengthen the same.” Dr. Payne’s volume, be it added, is the 
fruit of original research, and is unlikely to be superseded. 

There is a decided medical interest in A J/an’s Woman (3), 
the latest fiction from the pen of the author of “ Blix.”  Dicrotic 
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pulse . . . hospital, thrombosis of pulmonary artery, fou/, re- 
quiescat.” With such gloomy items of biography does Dr. Pitts 
regale the heroine, a nurse. ‘A Man’s Woman” must, I fear, be 
regarded as a powerful—mistake. Its scenes of Polar exploration 
are remarkably vigorous ; horrible little salient touches convince 
the reader that Mr. Norris is an inspired reporter. But it is diffi- 
cult to accept a dénouement which is at once comfortable and 
heroic when the hero has been exposed as a triumphant, though 
repentant, ruffian. The situation of a man trying to prevent the 
woman he loves from fulfilling a dangerous duty is full of dramatic 
possibilities. Pushed to tragedy, it requires, I venture to think, 
an austere sequel. It was pretty, it was “neat,” to compel the 
strenuous lover to accept for himself the service for lack of which, 
through his fault, another patient died ; but it was not enough to 
make him marriageable. No one is fonder of violence than your 
Anglo-Saxon novelist ; but when it comes to making his precious 
puppets pay the piper, his motto is “Scarf up the tender eye of 
pitiful day.” 

Remain two books which children have inspired. The Adven- 
tures of Tod (4) contains one episode which, if it had been 
treated by a poet such as George Macdonald, would have played on 
the heartstrings. I refer to the episode in which Tod, wishing to 
play at rescuing princesses, intrudes into a garden of a private 
asylum, where there is a beautiful girl who is under the delusion 
that she is Mary Queen of Scots. The author’s touch is not quite 
spiritual enough, and one is not surprised to find later on that he 
or she feels called upon to import spirituality into another episode 
by making the Saviour talk. So tremendous a liberty has never 
been justified in any fiction. Yet boy and girl nature are depicted 
very naturally in the mundane passages of this little book. Tod 
was negligent of flowers. “They weren’t clever, he thought ; 
they were only pretty and sweet and nice. He didn’t know, you 
see, how clever it is to be that in this world.” Those two sen- 
tences would alone show a hand with a literary vocation. But the 
author of three books should have learned not to use “like” 
tor “as.” 

Lullabies and Baby Songs (5) is a title about whose ortho- 
graphy the compiler and the binder agree to differ. It covers an 
anthology illustrated with some drawings of child-life of com- 
mendable fidelity to nature. Here is no Christmas card artist. 
Why, then, those impossible angels of the frontispiece? Mrs. 
Grace Rhys has preceded Mrs. Gosset in the same anthological 
field, but there is room in it for more than one gleaner. Mrs. 
Gosset is not an ideal chooser, but she is a catholic one, and the 
pansy as well as the dandelion appears in her bouquet. It is 
believed that a lullaby is listened to for the sound rather than the 
sense. Otherwise Baby might feel a little uneasy on hearing that 
his cradle 

is fashioned out of my heart's true love, 
The yearning and burning and learning of love. 


This is from a “Cradle Song,” by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 
The chiselled syntax of such lines as the following by Mr. Swin- 
burne would have had a refrigerating effect on my infant nerves : 
“ Baby’s hand Opens, warm and bland, Calm in claim of all things 
fair that are.” More efficacious from Baby’s point of view were, 
one would think, the verse to “ Baby, baby Bunting,” of which 
Mrs. Gosset quotes this Scottish variant : 


Hushie-ba, burdie Beaton, 
Your mammie’s gane to Seaton 
For to buy a lammie’s skin, 
To wrap your bonny boukie in. 
W. H. 


(:) “ Random Recollections of an Old Pub‘isher, William Tinsley.” With Portrait.. 


2vols, London: Simpkin. ars. 

(2) “Thomas Sydenham.” By Joseph Frank Payne. With Portrait. London: 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

(3) “ A Man's Woman.” By Frank Norris. London: Richards. 3s. 64. 

(4) ‘‘The Adventures of Tod, With and Without Betty.” By G. Cardella. 
Illustrated. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

(s) “‘ Lullabies and Baby Songs, a Posy for Mothers.” Collected by Adelaide L. J. 
Gosset. Illustrated by Eva Roos. London: Dent. 3s. 6. net. 


REVIEWS 


SPORT AND WOODLANDS 


“Our Forests and Woodlands.” By John Nisbet. London: 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Dr. NISBET is one of our leading authorities on wood-lore, and 
he has added an interesting volume to the ‘‘ Haddon Hall” series. 
He might have increased its charm without detracting from its 
usefulness had he described more and preached less, for he is 
beset by an overweening anxiety to have our three million acres 
of woodland made into nine millions. Thus you might say of the 
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book that it is an unmitigated expansion of the advice given by 
the Laird of Dumbiedykes to his son, “ Keep aye plantin’ a tree, 
Jock ; while you’re sleepin’ it’s growin’.” Very salutary counsel, 
and as applicable now as then. The world has been wasteful of 
its wood supply, and the experts are probably right in prognosti- 
cating an early and permanent rise in price. But since Evelyn 
published his “ Sylva ”—a book of which our author appreciates 
the quality—every succeeding writer on forestry has delivered the 
same message with but a slight variation. The elders were 
patriotically anxious about our “ wooden walls,” when “our ships 
were British oak and hearts of oak our men” ; our modern expert 
founds upon the mercantile demand. His doctrine, however, is 
received with passive acquiescence rather than active response, 
and we have been trying to puzzle out the reason why the eloquence. 
of Dr. Nisbet falls largely on deaf ears. 

First, then, Dr. Nisbet addresses men who do not make land- 
owning a business. This is true at least of the landlord, new 
style, since few are so misguided as to bury their treasure in green 
fields with the hope of profit. No doubt the successful merchant 
after having amassed a fortune by advertising soap or selling 
cheap furniture still follows the English fashion and regards the 
purchase of an estate as the consummation of his career. But it 
is not with the aim of adding to his store of money, more often 
with an open-eyed resolve to lose on the transaction. He has 
done his work and now will have his whack of pleasure. So 
therefore he establishes a racing stud, hoping in time to hob-nob 
with the Prince of Wales or Lord Rosebery at Newmarket ; he 
procures woodlands suitable to rearing and preserving pheasants 
so ‘that he may attract distinguished sportsmen to his autumnal 
parties, or he discovers a love of pedigree shires or Jerseys, 
worshipping in the beast what money cannot buy for himself, and 
at show and market he strutteth in county society. In such the 
instinct of family is not developed and the believer in “ quick 
returns” may well look askance at the grave and learned author 
who beseeches him to plant oaks and pictures a lucrative harvest 
to be reaped one hundred and fifty years hence. To dig a well, to 
build a house, to plant a tree, and to get a son, are the offices ofa 
man as drawn up by “ Tria in uno,” but how shall you look to the 
newly rich to fulfil them ? 

And the heir of the Vere de Veres is not much more sympa- 
thetic. He is a life-renter, to be succeeded very likely by some 
distant relative whom for political or other reasons he hates. At 
his succession the Chancellor of the Exchequer exacted more 
than he could afford. Shall he live frugally, not to say meanly, in 
order that he may plant that those yet unborn may reap the 
benefit? No, posterity is not attended to in our frivolous day as it 
was in more serious ages. He too must be added to the con- 
gregation of the deaf. 

The worst of all the obstacles has yet to be mentioned. No 
people ever loved the merry greenwood more than the English, 
but from the time when the Norman kings made and enforced 
severe game laws for the sake of “the tall deer,” it has in nine 
cases out of ten been with an eye to sport that plantation and 
coppice were made. Bitterly does Dr. Nisbet acknowledge the 
fact, so bitterly that his editors have been obliged to insert a foot- 
note dissociating themselves from his extreme opinion. Yet the 
distinction he draws between shooting and sport is not destitute of 
common sense, and the current ambition to make record bags 
partakes more than a little of the barbarous, since marksmanship 
could be as effectually tested against five hundred “inanimate 
birds” as against five hundred living pheasants. It is a silliness 
cleverly hit off by Punch, whose Frenchman eagerly asks, “ Hé 
bien, mon cher? What chance? How many Braces to your 
Bags?” And of all game—older fashioned folk called them 
vermin—the playful little rabbit is the most destructive to trees, 
for what saith the poet of Agriculture, even Thomas Tusser ? 


If cattle or cony may enter to crop, 
Young oak is in danger of losing his top. 


It has always been a mystery to us how the little wretches manage 
in snowy weather to gnaw bark so very high up the bole. The 
shooting of rabbits was relegated to schoolboys and young farmer 
lads by the last generation, but it has risen in favour vastly during 
the last few years, and the number on some estates is enormous. 
We very much doubt nevertheless if much harm is done to really 
large woodlands by rabbits. They do not greatly like the forest, 
and do not thrive in it so well as in the open, where they have 
more sunshine. For the sake of the cover they make their 
burrows along the plantation edges, and that is where the mischief 
occurs. No doubt they can be kept out by means of rabbit-proof 
fences well sunk in the ground, but these are so expensive that 
they swallow the profits on the trees. 

Taking everything into consideration we cannot look forward 
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to much chance of scientific forestry being largely applied in the 
English shires. But there are waste places in the land, of little 
value either to sport or husbandry, where trees have grown before 
and where they might with advantage be again planted. Q) 
these the wholesome teaching of Dr. Nisbet might be applied 
wisely and profitably. But elsewhere the typical English gentle. 
man will not sacrifice his sport for his woodlands. 


SUNDIALS 


“The Book of Sundials.” Originally compiled by the late Mrs, 
Alfred Gatty, now enlarged and re-edited by H. K. F. Eden 
and Eleanor Lloyd. Fourth edition, London: Bell. 315, 6¢ 


ALL lovers of a garden must revel in a volume such as this, for 
who loving a garden does not love a sundial? Defaced and 
battered by wind and weather, the sundials’ day of active service 
may be over, but they yet carry on their warning messages— 


I go and come and come and go each day, 
But thou without return shall pass away 


—mottoes now seemingly written in mockery of the sundials them. 
selves. This book is obviously a labour of love ; the collectors have 
sought their treasures in many lands, and no dial in the United 
Kingdom fails of its record, even though its gnomon be gone and 
its dial defaced—nay, though even its very stones are scattered and 
its story alone remains. 

Sundialling is an old art dating from the days of Ahaz, King of 
Judah, in the eighth century B.C, and a full history of it is given 
down to the date when Time, whom it had served so faithfully, 
repaid the debt shabbily and brought forth mechanical devices, 
and its day was over. There were dials horizontal, vertical, and 
cylindrical ; the palm rods aad stone circles of the Egyptians, and 
the elaborate designs of Nicholas Kratzer, great master in the art 
Separate chapters tell us of Early English dials, Irish Renaissance 
dials, Scottish and foreign dials ; nothing is passed by, not even 
such fanciful devices as that at Wentworth Castle, where “a dia) 
was formed of box edgings cut into the proper numerals, whilst a 
clipped yew-tree in the centre acted as gnomon,” and as the 
floral dials composed of flowers that bloomed in succession during 
the hours of sunshine. There is still in use on the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens a dial built more than a century before Christ; 
we might almost say that instead of telling the hours this dial tells 
the centuries ! 

Of special interest are the sundial mottoes to which more than 
half the book is devoted. There are over sixteen hundred of them, 
and the authors have something interesting to tell of nearly all 
Dr. Jobnson and Sir Walter Scott both chose the same motto, “ For 
the night cometh.” ‘ Either learn or go” is the stern motto at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; at Winchester “a third 
choice remains, to be flogged.” “ As well drink here as elsewhere” 
is a modest inn motto. “Begone about your business” suggests 
a story of some irascible gentleman who being bothered by the 
painter for his dial motto bid the man “ Begone about your 
business”; the painter took the injunction too seriously—the 
motto was painted and stil] remains. Dr. Young, the author of 
“ Night Thoughts,” set up a dial with the motto, “ Eheu, fugaces”; 
a few nights after thieves entering the garden proved the wisdom 
of the poet’s choice by carrying the dial away. On the gnomon 
of a dial at Lincoln’s Inn with the motto, ‘ On this moment hangs 
eternity,” some wag was found to have hung a book which on 
examination proved to be “ Practice in Chancery.” ‘ Memento 
mori” is the warning of many mottoes, and a recent discussion in 
The Outlook recalls the fact that the same motto was once sug- 
gested for a snuff-box made out of an old mulberry tree—A/emento 
mori : “remember the mulberry tree.’ “Time is the chrysalis of 
eternity” is perhaps the happiest of all dial mottoes. 

Mr. Lewis Evans, F.S.A., has a chapter on Portable Sundials 
with examples from his famous collection, and Mr. J. Wigham 
Richardson writes on “The Construction of Sundials.” Two 
hundred illustrations enrich the text, and there are various plates of 
exquisite workmanship. It is a beautiful volume, the product of 
scholarship, culture and research. 


STILL AND SMALL 


“Tongues of Conscience.” By Robert Hichens. London: 


Methuen. 6s. 


CONSCIENCE is all very well, but you can have too much of it on 
show in a single work of art. Mr. Robert Hichens does not think 
so, and his “ Tongues of Conscience” may remind some readers of 
another clever young writer’s studies—the “ Wreckage ”—first 
fruits of a promise, alas! not realised—of the late Mr. Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, in which six or seven or more types of human 
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shipwreck were laid out to be admired on the same beach. The 

rocess does not savour of a humorous balance. Mr. Hichens has 
conceived a series of stories or fantasies in which Conscience shall 
speak to men by strange channels of communication. An un- 
beloved and unloving man of science becomes haunted by an unseen 
but apprehended spirit, which persecutes him even unto death by 
its unsought and loathed caresses. A wealthy woman, notori- 
ous for her hard fist, neglect of charity, and actual rancour 
against her poorer neighbours, who forbids her son to relieve a 
deserving beggar, so that the beggar drowns himself in the 
Serpentine—such a woman, of a sudden, becomes the victim of an 
hallucination, pursues the phantom, invisible to all but her, of a 
vagrant sufferer, and dies leaving a will to astonish London, by 
which the greater part of her fortune goes “to the destitute of 
London and to the honest beggars whom fate persistently casti- 
gates, whom even labour declines to accept as toilers at the 
meanest wage.” Elsewhere, a painter responsible for inspiring a 
street-bred urchin, his favourite model, with a love of the sea, 
which carried him away from home and broke his mother’s heart, 
is haunted by the apparition of the boy, no longer beautiful, but 
deformed as they are deformed who are smothered by green 
waters and dashed upon razor-edged rocks. And he, too, dies, 
this painter. ‘‘ There is one event” to painter and professor and 
jone lorn widow woman, to name these only, and we think Mr. 
Hichens might have blended woodcuts with his moral instruction 
like the religious sect which boasted of Mr. Stiggins, or supplied a 
little comic relief as is the practice of those tremendous artists, the 
masters of contemporary melodrama. 

Mr. Hichens. can do the comic very well; “ The Londoners ” 
is there to prove it. And his melodrama-cum-mysticism might 
have been tempered to the shorn lambs who like variety by a 
judicious blend of the two Hichenses. However, some people 
may like the “cumulative” effect of Conscience, her still small 
voices in a whole concert, like the Wagner evenings at the Pro- 
menade Concerts ; and in any case Mr. Hichens does his essays 
in the morbid very cleverly. He always writes brightly, and 
sometimes, as in the early pages of “ The Rainbow ”—the first part 
of the painter’s tragedy, afore referred to—he writes prettily as 
well. We like certain minor observations which we do not re- 
member another to have made: the contrast between nightfall in 
tewn and in the country—“ In London a delirium of bustle, in the 
country the coming of a dream”—the difference between man in 
day and man in night; the sense of physical suffocation which 
besets some people in a waxwork show. In the more important 
matter of making our flesh creep Mr. Hichens is not un- 
successful. The terror of his ‘ Professor Guildea” we shared 
who read of it in bed at midn‘ght, and do not think the 
Professor's burden a shade the less abhorrent on reviewing it 
by day. Genius would have made more of such a theme; but, 
lacking genius, Mr. Hichens has imagined quite sufficiently. 
His use of a sane intelligence in Father Murchison as a medium 
between his readers and Mr. Guildea is tactful. We should not 
feel so much for the Professor’s vague and monstrous punishment 
but for the Father’s recollection of that “terrible, pale woman who 
fer atime haunted all churches in which he ministered, who was 
perpetually endeavouring to catch his eye, and who always bent 
her head with an obsequious and cunningly conscious smile when 
she did so.” A more original medium is the parrot. The parrot 
saw the ghost and imitated the Professor’s horrible unseen admirer. 
“The sickliness of the voice, its falling intonations, and its strange 
indelicacy combined with a die-away softness and meretricious 
refinement, made the Father's flesh creep.” Nowonder. Cometo 
think of it, the parrot is a very strong idea—much better than the 
dog who commonly sees and follows apparitions viewless to mortals. 
{t is ungrateful, but we rather grudge the idea to Mr. Hichens. 


A NEW WRITER 


“Petersburg Tales.” By Olive Garnett. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


THIS quartette of stories may not appeal to many readers, for it 
has none of the crude qualities which make for popularity at this 
moment. The moving accident is decidedly not Miss Garnett’s 
trade ; she does not deal in blood, in constructive profanity, nor in 
Caricatures of prominent men and women. It would not be fair to 
Say, and therefore it will surely be said, that nothing happens in 
these tales ; but it is true enough that the incident is very properly 
subordinate to the treatment, and this is only a testimony to the 
fact that the writer’s art is distinguished by a reticence and self- 
Control not over-common in English literature just now. The 
author uses a very fine brush which produces its effects by count- 
less minute delicate touches ; and, though it is not (unfortunately) 
‘the manner to which we have grown accustomed, it is a most 
‘txcellent way. Her personages, almost without exception, abide 
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with one : they are set in the right light, in the proper atmosphere, 
and, though they may say or do nothing very unusual, they are in 
constant process of revealing character. They are not, it must be 
confessed, gay creations—the ineffectual Philip Andreitch, the 
lachrymose Sophie Ivanovna, the shallow Ergenia, the whimpering 
twins, Sonya and Nadyezda; but they leave a distinct conviction 
that they are types seen, observed, and understood, and from 
them one disengages a clearer conception than heretofore of the 
puzzling, contradictory Slav temperament, with its alternations of 
intrepidity and cowardice, materialism and mysticism, servility and 
insolence, cruelty and sentimentality. 

So much for the general impression which a second reading 
only serves to confirm. As for the tales themselves, “‘ The Case 
of Vetrova” turns upon the mysterious death in a Russian gaol 
of a prisoner, and the effect wrought by this occurrence on a 
Russian student and an English teacher whose lessons bring her 
into touch with all classes of society. Good as this is, it is inferior 
to “ Roukoff,” a really masterly story of a dishonest lawyer, who 
first exploits his sickly, half-imbecile son, and then blackmails the 
chicken-hearted sentimentalists whose sympathies he has enlisted. 
Roukoff is, indeed, a monumental, insuperable scoundrel. Anna 
Philipovna pays his rent ; Amélie Adrianovna organises “a Gothic 
concert, whatever that may be” ; Prince S. is beset to find places 
for the rest of the family on the Siberian Railway ; grand ladies 
like the Princess Sherematieff arrive laden with baskets of rab- 
chick, caviare, wine; Lvoff clothes the rascal, and Professor 
Briansky gives him money. When the boy dies Roukoff sends 
sixty telegrams to the sympathisers, who find, to their consterna- 
tion, that their responsibility is only just beginning. It would be 
difficult to outdo the cold, significant irony with which the timidity 
of the well-meaning philanthropists is contrasted with their pre- 
vious sentimental enthusiasm for the accomplished rogue. In 
“ The Secret of the Universe” we are introduced to an authentic 
man of genius, who influences all but commonplace people, and 
who seems a failure and a fool merely because he lacks the gift 
of expression in writing. This tragic note is repeated, but with 
less effect, in “Out of It.” But, taken as a whole, these studies 
of character show a remarkab'e gift of subtle observation and a 
fine sense of shades of meaning. Miss Garnett will, we may hope, 
fulfil this early promise. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND ANOTHER 


March.” 
65. 


THIS is not a book in any sense of the term save that it is paper, 
print, and binding. It would probably never have been permitted 
to appear, but for the belief that there is an eager public for any- 
thing to which Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill puts his name. The 
contents are as indiscriminate as a “crazy quilt.” Certainly there 
is a proportion of matter dealing with General Ian Hamilton’s 
march, but it is not particularly well written ; and in spite of plans 
and diagrams is not by any means clear. The only continuity of 
interest provided consists in the personality of Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill, his doings and opinions. The fluency and assuredness 
of these latter are sufficiently remarkable, and in the reorganisa- 
tion of cur administrative machine place must surely be found for 
so much and so ready talent. Such encyclopzedic cocksureness 
cannot be allowed to run to waste. 


“Tan Hamilton’s 
London. Longmans. 


By Winston Spencer Churchill. 


“The Relief of Mafeking.” London : 


Methuen. 6s. 


This narrative is not only vivid, easy, and clear; it forms also 
a moving picture of man and Nature in war-time. Too much 


By Filson Young. 
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praise cannot be given to an author who, when rivals are every- 
where hastening to catch the public ear with rudely written and 
unrevised books, has carefully finished and polished his work as 
has Mr. Filson Young. A man may fairly be proud who, sent out 
to describe war and its glories, can write so truly and pathetically 
of common humanity as Mr. Young has done in chapter xii. 
describing the burial of two Yeomanry privates in the presence of 
the Boers. In the matter of Magersfontein, Mr. Young pleads for 
Lord Methuen, alleging bad luck and the pitch darkness of the 
night—these and “ the failure of the Highland Brigade to rally.’ 
He as clearly proves the panic-stricken state of the Boers after 
Paardeberg. Of the Army in general, he says the wonder is that 
so much is accomplished under the system. The author accom- 
panied Colonel Mahon’s relief force to Mafeking, and pictures 
the journey so that the reader imagines himself a partaker. 
Altogether an admirable book. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SAYS a morning contemporary : 


At the same election [an election of fifty years ago] a more 
diplomatic candidate, being heckled on the momentous ques- 
tion whether clergymen should be allowed to wear that “ rag 
of Popery” the surplice, instead of preaching in a black 
Geneva gown, neatly evaded the problem by an ungallant 
lyrical retort : 


I really neither know nor care 
What dress a parson ought to wear, 
A black dress or a white dress. 

I have a grievance of my own— 
A wife, who preaches in a gown 
And lectures in a night-dress. 


As a matter of fact, the lines our contemporary wishes to quote 
run as follows : 
A very pretty public stir 
Is getting up at Exeter 
About this surplice fashion ; 
And many hasty words and rude 
Are being bestowed upon the feud 
And much un-Christian passion. 


As for myself, I do not care 

Whether a parson ought to wear, 
A black dress or a white dress. 

Filled with a trouble of my own, 

A wife who lectures in her gown 
And preaches in her night-dress. 


As an unequalled maker of sayings himself, the translator of 
Omar naturally had an eye for the real aphorism when he came 
across it. Here are some maxims which Edward FitzGerald once 
collected : 

DESULTORY REFLECTIONS 


3y LORD WILLIAM LENNOX 


Iniquitous intercourses contaminate proper habits. 

One individual may pilfer a quadruped, where another 
may not cast his eye over the boundary of a field. 

In the absence of the feline race, the mice give themselves 
up to various pastimes. 

Feathered bipeds of advanced age are not to be entrapped 
with the outer husks of corn. 

More confectioners than are absolutely necessary are apt to 
ruin the Zofage. 


“One of Punch’s little jokes” FitzGerald calls the above in the 
footnote to the “Preface to Polonius,” written in 1852—one of 
the pieces in the collection of his “ Miscellanies” made by Mr. 
William Aldis Wright and just added to the delightful Golden 
Treasury Series. “Elegance of style does not always mend the 
matter,” says FitzGerald. 


Professor Raleigh, the new occupant of the English Literature 
Chair at Glasgow University, clearly has the courage of his con- 
victions. So far as we can make out, his opening lecture the other 
day was delivered mainly to announce to the world that there was 
very little real use in a chair of literature atall. University lectures, 
said Professor Raleigh in effect, can do practically nothing for 
literature. They cannot turn out Kiplings and Merediths ; they 
can only “raise the general tone.” That, of course, is a mere 
truism. Great men must be caught before they are educated, and 
then, as we see in the case of Stevenson and many more, they are 
sometimes troublesome pupils, refusing to accept any curriculum. 






[Oct. 27, 1909 


But the literature class in a University ought to be able at least to 
teach thoroughness and method in reading ; and if Professo, 
Raleigh does not teach that, what can he teach? We note tha 
he is both sarcastic and severe on the subject of examiners ang 
examinations in English literature. The existence of the first he 
regards as a part of the mystery of evil, while as to the second, he 
does not think any great harm would be done if English literatuye 
were not to be examined upon from now to the crack of doom, 
The Glasgow people are rubbing their eyes over this phenomenon 
of a University professor. They will no doubt get used to him ip 
time. 


Glasgow possesses what few cities have—a Ballad Club. The 
members of the club have been indulging in an excursion to Loch 
Lomond, and round the festive board at Balloch, the President, Mr, 
Freeland, gave some good advice to the poets. He enjoined themto 
cultivate their gifts—which was perhaps unnecessary advice—and 
impressed on them the desirability of cultivating, tco, the courage 
to commit to the flames anything of which they might afterwards be 
ashamed. However, your balladist requires more than courage 
for such an act, the rare and difficult faculty of self-criticism to 
wit. The Glasgow Ballad Club has published two volumes of the 
poetry of its members, and has sufficient ballads in hand for 
another volume. Before publishing that volume the members wi 
have an opportunity of showing in how far they have taken to 
heart the sacrificial counsel of their president. Just now it looks 
like a toss-up between a third volume and a dreadful poetic 
holocaust. 


I have long wished to write to thank you for your poems, 
but have refrained, feeling unworthy to approach so great a 
poet; but I must now tell, you of the service you have 
rendered this family in a Western town during the winter, for 
our spiritual life has simply been sustained this whole winter 
by your noble poem “ Abdul the Damned.” 


The foregoing, we need scarcely say, was addressed to Mr, 
William Watson. Spiritual life that could be sustained “this 
whole winter” on a sonnet must be spiritual life indeed, 


In a dull Scottish village on a dull morning one neighbour 
called upon another. He was met at the door by his friend's 
wife, and the conversation went thus : 


“ Cauld ?”—“ Ay.” 

“ Gaen to be weety, I think.”—“ Ay.” 

“Ts John in ?”—* Oh, ay, he’s in.” 

“Can I see him?”—* No.” 

“But a wanted to see him.’”’—‘ Ay, but you canna see 
him. John’s deid.” 

“ Deid ?”—“ Ay.” 

“ Sudden ?”—“ Ay.” 

“Very sudden ?”—“ Very sudden.” 

“Did he say onything about a pot of green paint before 
he deed?” 


The narrator is Ian Maclaren at the Whitefriars Club dinner last 
week, and the recorder “ A Man of Kent” in the British Weekly. 


Mr. Grant Allen’s father has not long survived his son. The 
Rev. J. A. Allen died at Kingston, Ontario (where Grant Allen 
himself was born), on October 7, in his eighty-sixth year. Among 
the literary achievements of the father may be named a concord- 
ance of the New Testament, “ Day Dreams of a Butterfly” (1854), 
“The Lambola-nu-Tercentenary Poem on Shakespeare” (1864), 
“ Orangism, Catholicism, and Sir Francis Hincks” (1877), “Dr 
Ryerson, a Review and a Study” (1884), and “ The Church of the 
Pope, the Primitive Christianity” (1891). 


It takes an author seven years to understand a publisher’ 
point of view—so it is said. A noted publisher, Mr. William 
Tinsley, has turned author to the extent of writing his “ Recollec- 
tions,” in two volumes. Here the author might expect the veil to 
be lifted, a chance offered to solve the perpetual puzzle which the 
publisher’s mind presents. But Mr. Tinsley is discreet ; he has 
something to tell about nearly everyone he has met—and he met 
nearly all the old lions ; he tells practically nothing about himself. 
At any rate, the mystery of the publisher’s mind still remains 
sealed, and the poor author is still left in the dark. Why is what 
he regards as his inferior work so often accepted, while his finest 
efforts are returned to him? 


Incidentally Mr. Tinsley has a passage which bears on a point 
recently discussed in Zhe Outlook. ‘The number of inferior 
volumes of fiction in the market at the present time,” he says,“ 

[Continued on page 412. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The GREATEST BOOK on African Travel and Sport ever published ; 
being an account of the first traverse of the Dark Continent 
from South to North. 


Now ready in 1 vol. crown gto. Fully illustrated by drawings by A. D. McCormick 


{from sketches made by E. S. Grogan), original drawings by E. S. Grogan. Photo- 
graphs and photogravure portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c, Price One Guinea net. 


FROM THE CAP- TO CAIRO. The First 


Traverse of Africa from South to North. By Ewarr S, Grocan and ARTHUR 
H. Suarp. With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes. 


The hitherto unexplored country between Tanganyika and the Mountains of the 
Moon is dealt with at length. The chain of high volcanoes, two of which are active, 
was thoroughly explored. seven hundred miles of new country were mapped, and the 
total distance of the actual journey was 6,500 miles. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with map, price 6s. 


THE RENASCENCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


ArcuinaLty R. Cotgunoun, Author of “China in Transformation,” formerly 
Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. 


A popular account of South Africa, The lessons to be learnt from its past, and its 
future possibilities. A concise description of the physical conditions in the various 
territories, and of the peoples, native and otherwise. A consideration of the best methods 
of developing the country and of the problems of settle ment. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 90 Illustrations, after Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author. Price 12s. net. 


AMONG THE WOMEN OF THE SAHARA. 


sv Mme. JEAN Pommerot. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR Bet (N. D'Anvers), 
Author of *‘ The Elementary History of Art,” &c. 

The author has given the results of her experience in a series of very vivid word- 
pictures, supplemented by sketches and photographs taken under great difficulties, for 
the women of the Sahara look upon the camera as an uncanny sentient being with’ the 
power of the Evil Eye, and, moreover, they consider it a positive crime to allow their 
portraits to be taken, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S N:W BOOKS 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


On NOVEMBER 1 will be published, 





With Illustrations by Albert Sterner, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELEANOR. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,"” ‘*MARCELLA,"” “SIR 
GEORGE TRESSADY,” &c. 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


NOW READY. With Maps. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. THE 


GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘* The White Company,” ‘* Rodney Stone,” ‘* The Green 
Flag, and other Stories of War and Sport,” &c. 
DAILY NEWS.—* This sketch of the war is a masterly performance. It is hardly 


possible to overpraise it....... The experie nce, the artistic sense, and the creative powers 
of a great writer are seen in the achievement.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE BIRRELL. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE IN A MIST. 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
Author of ‘*The Ambition of Judith,” * Anthony Langsyde,” &e, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH: Texts, 


Translations, and Commentary. By R. H. Cuarves, D.D., Professor of Bib’ical 
Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘‘ The Assumption of Moses,” “ The 
Apocalypse of Baruch,” &c. 

In the above work all the existing textual materials have been critically edited— 
Greek, Ethiopic, Latin and Slavonic. Of these the Slavonic has hitherto been 
inaccessible to Western scholars, and the Greek has only been discovered within the 
past year. 





Now Ready. In Two Volumes, square demy 8vo., cloth, price £2 2s. net. 


THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. Its Rise, 


its Growth, and its Fall. 421-1797. By W. Carew Haztitt. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s volumes are the only complete history in English of the once 
great and famous Venetian Republic. In 1860 the author brought out a book which was 
recognised as the standard work on the subject, but in the forty years which have since 
elapsed such vast stores of additional information have been made accessible that the 
present book is, to a large extent, not only rewritten, but rearranged, while the narrative 
is carried down to the close of the independent Government, and a series of chapters 
illustrating social institutions has been introduced. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. By 


E. Ray Lanxkester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, 

Oxford, Director of the Natural His story Departments of the British Museum ; 

Fullerian Professor of Physiology and Compurative Avatomy in the Royal 

Institution of London. Profusely Illustrated. To be completed in Ten Parts. 
NOW READY. 

Part IT. THE PORIFERA and CCELENTERA. ByE. A. MINCHIN, 
M.A., G. H. Fow ver, B.A., Ph.D., and Gitsert C. Bourng, M.A. 

Part III. THE ECHINODERMA. By F. A. Barner, M.A., assisted 
by J. W. Grecory, D.Sc., and E. S. Goopricu, M.A. Demy 8vo., paper 
covers, price 12s. 6d. net each ; cloth, price 15s. net each. 

** Quite indispensable to the student of zoology.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with 151 Illustrations, price 7s. €d. net. 


STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. By 


DvuKINFIELD Henry Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Honorary 
Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Re oyal G ‘ardens, Kew; Author of * An Intro- 
duction to Structural Botany.” 
“‘ The book is a valuable contribution to a particular field of scientific investigation. 
ec ccoelts practical value is enhanced by a large number of interesting plates illustrative 
of the text."—Scotsman. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo. price rs. in paper covers. 


MUNICIPAL LONDON, 1900. By C. A. 


Wuirmore, M.P. 
“An exceedingly useful shilling handbook.”—Daily Graphic. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


“THE THIRD SALISBURY 
ADMINISTRATION, 1895-1900." 


Royal 8vo. Pp. 531. 





With Maps, Treaties, and other Diplomatic Papers, and Index. 


By H. WHATES. 


Author of ‘‘ Dissolution Dialogues,” ‘‘ The Politician's Handbook,” &c. &c. 


Price 15s. net. 


Times.—‘* What Mr. Whates had previously done to meet the needs of 
the politician grappling with the problems of a single Session is now supple- 
mented by a survey of the entire record of Lord Salisbury’s Third 
Administration.......e000 The tangled story of diplomatic and military events 
is clearly told.” 


Standard.— We are glad to te able to point out the many ways in which 
this book can be made useful by every practical politician and by every 
citizen desirous of obtaining a firm grasp of the questions of the hour.” 


AMforning Post.—‘‘ A more opportune book there could not be.........On 
the China Question Mr. Whates writes with knowledge and judgment; and 
his history of events which followed the conclusion of the China-Japanese 
War up to the Russian Note of a fortnight ago is one of the best things in his 
extremely able and valuable book." 

Daily News (leading article).—'‘ The work will be highly appreciated by 
students of politics, Mr, Whates writes in a pleasant and lucid way, and the 
literary merits of his book will give it more than an ephemeral value as tne 
record of an extremely eventful chapter of modern history.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘' The facts which Mr. Whates presents so skilfully and 
— a practised hand are taken from official sources.........Most useful and 
ucid,”’ 


Similar reviews and leading articles have appeared in 
many other journals, and in all the important provincia! 
papers, the work being treated as a serious contribution to 
contemporary history rather than to party controversy. 


VACHER & SONS, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, and 20 & 22 Millbank 
Street, Westmirster, 
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quite three times as great as it was in the old days. For, I 
suppose, almost every novel printed is expected to pay expenses, 
and certainly little less than a thousand copies of each would do 
so, and so the book market is glutted with very poor fiction which 
would not have found one-volume form in the old days.” The 
disappearance of the old three-volume form is, Mr. Tinsley seems 
to think, one prime cause of the present glut. But, as the dis- 
cussion in these columns showed, there is more in it than that. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles-Lettres, Travel 


Poeins, chiefly Sacred, by the Aight Nev. Geo. A. Chadwick. 
Victory, over the stream of blood, 
Promised us freedom and right and peace, 
Power she offered for England’s good, 
Honour, and space for our sons’ increase. 
Ah, but we knew not—we could not know— 
Iler changeless pallor, her ruined grace ! 
Victory, is it, that lies so low ? 
Yea, it is victory. Cover her face. 
The Bishop of Derry has fine lines, sometimes almost flawless stanzas. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 131. 55. net.) 
Tne Fantas‘icks, by Edmond Xostand, freely done into English 
verse by George Fleming. 


Light, easy rhymes ; old dresses, frail and light ; 
Love in a park, fluting an ancient tune. 

A fairy-tale quintet, mad as Midsummer night. 
Some quarrels. Yes! but all so very slight ! 


The version of ‘Le; Romantiques” producei at the Royalty in May. 
(Heinemann. Sq. 8vo. Pp. 146. Cloth, 2s. 62.; paper, 1s. 62.) 

Characters of Romance, by Wi//iam Nicholson. Pastels of Miss 
Havisham, Mr. Weller, Don Quixote, John Silver, Rochester, Sophia 
Western, Porthos, Chicot, Baron Munchausen, Miss Fotheringay, Madge 
Wildfire, Mulvaney, Jorrocks, Gargantua, Mr. Vanslyperken, Commodore 
Trunnion. A fine gallery, portrayed as only Mr. Nicholson among living 
artists can portray. (Heinemann. Portfolio. £2 2s. net.) 

The Venetian Republic, by 7% Carew Hazlitt. Begun forty 
years ago, these two immense volumes form ‘‘a monument to what 
Venice accomplished, a lesson to show how the errors of States are 
punished.” A fine and prodigious piece of work. (Black. Large demy 
Svo. Voi. I. Pp. xxvii., 814. Vol. II. Pp. 815. Maps. 42s. net.) 

French Architects and Sculptors of the XVIIIth Century, by 
Lady Dilke. Planned on the excellent principle of choosing the most 
eminent representatives of the two arts, and examples of their work 
illustrating the artistic development corresponding to the renewal of ideals 
of the eighteenth century. Biographical, as well as informingly critical. 
Sumptuously illustrated ; a masterly work. (Bell. Imp. 8vo. 28s. net.) 

The Women of the Renaissance, by 2. de Maulde la Clavidre, 
translated by George Herbert Ely. ‘** A sort of bible of the feminine life,” 
as the Revue des Deux Mondes said of it. ‘*The women of the Renais- 
sance formed a league. They accomplished on behalf of the rights of the 
heart a sort of coup d’état. . . . Finally, no one was happy. But it is 
interesting to know why.” Erudite, yet entertaining. Portrait. (Sonnen- 
schein. Demy 8vo. Pp. 510. 10s. 6d.) 

Studies by the Way, by the Aight Hon. Sir Edward Fry. A 
miscellany of nine subjects: Dante’s ‘‘ Banquet,” the theory of punish- 
ment, the Old Testament, sermons, conveyancing, Strabo in Egypt, 
Hesiod, notes on Greece and Sicily. A personal and interesting volume. 
(Nisbet. Demy 8vo. Pp. 295. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform, by /¥’7// 
S. Monroe, A.B. Tells of education in Europe during the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the life of Comenius and his educational writings; his influence 
on modern reformers such as Francke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi. A chrono- 
logy of Comenius’ life and writings, and annotated bibliography ap- 
pended. A very complete little treatise. (Heinemann. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 184. 5s.) 

Cicero’s Essays on Old Age and Friendship, translated by Z. S. 
Shuckburgh. ‘* Heroic with stoical precepts.” A well-written intro- 
duction by the translator. (Macmillan. Pott 8vo. Pp. 210. 2s. 6d. 
net. ‘Golden Treasury ” series. ) 

The Witchery of Books, by John F. Crump. ‘The Pleasures of 
Reading,” ‘* Bookless Homes,” ** Immortality of Ideas,” ‘* The Refining 
Influences of Books,” are some of the subjects of Mr. Crump’s pleasant 
and not ungraceful essays. (Simpkin, Marshall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 273.) 

The Philosophy of Many Things, by Mary Leicester. Fifteen 
essays on such big subjects as ‘* Evolution not the last word in Revelation,” 
‘* The Pleasures of Death,” ‘‘The Geographical Distribution of Animals 
and Plants,” ‘‘ Darwin’s Views on Instincts,” all comprised in 64 
quintessential pages. (Lloyd. Cr. 8vo.) 

Among the Women of the Sahara, by A/me. Jean Pommerol, 
translated by Mfrs. Arthur Bell. Inspired by curiosity and armed with a 
camera, Mme. Pommerol penetrated homes in the desert as a rule jealously 
closed to outsiders. A bright travel book, with some new informatior. 
Ninety illustrations. (IIurst & Blackett. Demy 8vo, Pp. 343. 125. net.) 
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History, Biography 


Oliver Cromwe'l, by John Morley. Grave, thoughtful, suggestive, 
consistently eschewing the rhetorical, Mr. Morley’s fine monograph op 
the perpetual Cromwell problem is one of his most characteristic con. 
tributions to letters. Will be universally read. Portrait. (Macmillan, 
8vo. 10s. net. Extracr. 8vo. 14°. net.) 

The Successors of Drake, by Julian S. Corbett. Deals with the 
Spanish hostilities extending from 1595 to 1625, a period which, contrary 
to general opinion, Mr. Corbett calls one of ‘‘ splendid failures.” A 
maritime history of living interest. (Longmans. Large demy 8yo, 
Pp. x., 464. Portrait. 2's.) 

We have also received ‘* Emma Marshall,” by Beatrice Marshall, a 
daughter’s record of her mother. (Seeley. Cr. 8vo. Pp 342 Portrait 
and Illustrations, 6s.) ——*‘* The Exptoits of Myles Standish,” by Henry 
(Sampson Low. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 276. 2s. 67.) ——** Helmet 
and Spear,” by Aev. 1. J. Church, ALA., stories from the wars of the 
Greeks and Romans, (Seeley. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 380. Illustrated. 55.) 


South Africa, China, &c. 


The Great Boer War, by 4. Conan Doyle. Discusses the cause 
of the quarrel and the negotiations before entering on the history. In the 
last chapter is drawn the military moral. ‘‘ There must be no more 
leaving of the Army entirely to the professional soldier and to the official, 
but the general public must recognise that the defence of the Empire is 
not the business of a special warrior caste but of every able-b died 
citizen.” Dr. Doyle has clearly tried to write an unprejudiced, non- 
Jingoist narrative—one which will doubtless be popular. With maps, 
(Smith, Elder. Large post 8vo. Pp. 552. 75. 6d.) 

The History of Rhodesia, by Howard Hensman. Has the dis- 
tinction of being the first systematic attempt at such a narrative. It is 
well written, and the author claims impartiality, holding ‘‘ no brief on 
behalf of, or against, any group or clique either in London or South 
Africa.” Map. (Blackwood. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 381. 6s.) 

The Renascence of South Africa, by Archibald R. Colquhoun, An 
attempt to present in simplest form the salient facts of South African his- 
tory, and the principal features in the problem of settlement. Formerly 
Administrator of Mashonaland, the author is informative and practical ; a 
good book. (Hurst & Blackett. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 299. Map. 6s.) 

The Far East, by Alexis Xrausse. The history of the relations of 
China, Japan, Korea, with Western civilisation, and a study of the present 
situation and prospects. A chronology of landmarks of the history of the 
Far East, texts of treaties and conventions, and a bibliography of authori- 
tative works appended. Eight maps; five plans; a valuable survey, 
(Richards. Demy 8vo. Pp. 372. 18s.) 

China and the Present Crisis, by Joseph Walton, M.P. An account 
of an eight months’ trip through China, Japan, and Korea, with informa- 
tion gathered at political and commercial centres added, Interesting 
in its facts and views. (Sampson Low. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

Chinamen at Home, by Zhomas G. Selby. Town and village life, 
religion, ceremonial institutions, missionary work outside Treaty ports, 
converts and native preachers, problems of Christian progress, and other 
matters dealt with informingly by a very observant writer. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Large cr. 8vo. Pp. 295. 35. 62. net.) 

West and by East, by Leonard Eaton Smith. An itinerary in 
Japan in 1897. Gracefully written ; deals mainly with picturesque aspects; 
manners and customs are well described. (New York: Knickerbocker 
Press. Square 8vo. Pp. 150. Frontispiece.) 

England, Egypt, and the Sudan, by #. D. 7rail/, D.C.L. This 
posthumous work of a clear and able expositor historically covers the 
ground from the opening of the Suez Canal down to the Marchand affair. 
Four maps. (Constable. Demy 8vo, Pp. 232. 12s.) 

The Forward Policy and Its Results, by Aichard Jsaac Bruce, 
C.1.E£. Memoirs of thirty-five years’ work among the tribes of the Northe 
Western Indian frontier ; a Commissioner’s intimate and detailed record. 
The author, like Lord Roberts, advocates, as essential in the forward 
policy, conciliation of the tribes. Map, portraits, and_ illustrations. 
(Longmans, Demy 8vo. Pp. 382. 155. net.) 


Fiction 


In the Palace of the King, by Francis Marion Crawford. A story 
of Madrid of the time of Philip the Second, in which history, romance, 
and studied yet subdued local colour are blent in an absorbing narrative. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 363. 6s.) 

The Flame of Life, by Gadriele d’Annunszio, translated by 
Kassandra Vivaria. ‘*The flame and the strength are in yourself, 
Stelio,” said the woman. ‘He was silent, intent. Images and musis 
were being generated within him . . . and the unexpected flood of that 
abundarce was filling his spirit with joy.” A novel full of D’Annunzio’s 
piercing quality. (Ileinemann, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 403. 6s) 

The Stickit Minister's Wooing, by S. &. Crockett. Twenty-two 
Galloway stories which it were superfluous to commend to Mr. Crockett’s 
admirers. (Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 397. 6s.) 

The Man-Trap, by Sir IWilliam Mognay, Bart. The man-trap is 
a window with a curtain, man No, I. behind it. Woman and man 
No. II. in room; man No. II. suspects someone behind curtain. Tv 
save the woman, man No. I. does—what? Briskly told plot ; dramatic. 
(Smith, Elder. Cr, Svo. I’p. 300. 65.) 

[Continued on pase 414 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 
THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A, B. DEWAR. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HUNTING. By J. Orno Pacer. With Six 


Photogravures and other I!lustrations. 





Standard.—‘‘ We have seldom read anything more graphically described, or more 
te to the life, than the run through the ten acres of gorse and blackthorn, till the cub 
isforced to bolt, and is killed a mile off in the open.” 


0UR FORESTS AND WOODLANDS. 
By Dr. Nisset. With 5 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 


Daily Chronicle —“‘ A valuable contribution to British forestry and should certainly 
hein the hands of every lover of country life.” 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top. 
NEW VOLUMES, 


FLORENCE. By E. G. Garpner. With 


Illustrations by Nelly Erichsen, and a Map. 4s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—* We recall few if any works of a similar kind which contrive to dis- 
play so complete a picture of a historic city—its history, politics, art, literature and 
; life.” 


spiritual life. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hutton. 


Illustrated by Sydney Cooper, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. HORTON. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. With 


Portraits and Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE HUNTER’S LOG IN RUSSIA. 


By Frep. Wuisuaw. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RICHARD WAGNER. By Howston 


Stewart CHAMBERLAIN. Translated from the German by G. Ains.ie Hicur, 
and revised by the Author. With Photogravure Frontispiece and many Illustra- 
tions in text. Crown 4to. 1cs. 6d. net. 


*.® This Edition contains all the illustrations with the exception of the photogra- 
vures and facsimiles of music as in the original edition which can still be obtained, 
Price 25s, net. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON, and Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 
8vo, 4s. 6d, net per vol. 


Now ready, Part I. 


THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. With 


Frontispiece and Title-page in colours and about 150 Illustrations. 
Outlook.—‘ An achievement in publishing—a charming gift-book.” 





THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. 


Told for Children by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor, and F. M. Stawg.t. 
With Illustrations and coloured Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 5s. net. 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. With 60 IIlus- 


trations and Coloured Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. Large crown 8vo. ss. 
net. 


LULLABIES AND BABY SONGS: a 


Posy for Mothers. Compiled by A. L. J. Gosser. With 35 Illustrations by 
va Roos, Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD'S BOOK OF SAINTS. By 


Wittiam Canton. With 18 Full-page Illustrations and Frontispiece in six 
colours by T. H. Robinson. Fifth Thousand. Large crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Spfectator.—' These are beautiful stories, exceedingly well told in poet's prose.” 
k A DAINTY LITTLE BOOK, 
LMANAC AND DIARY FOR 1901. 
With special Illustrations by Ethel Larcombe. Limp lambskin, 1s, net. 


d Jpe, 7}, ee ° . ° 
4 New Illustrated General Catalogue will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





Wiiaa 





GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


NEARLY READY. 


TURNER AND RUSKIN: 


An Exposition of the Work of Turner, with Descriptive and 
Critical Passages from the Writings of John Ruskin. 


Edited and Arranged, with a Biographical Note on 
J. M. W. TURNER, 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Illustrated with 92 Plates in Photogravure, reproduced from the Original Pictures ia 
the possession of Mr. Ruskin and many other well-known Collectors of ‘furner. 


The Plates are of the finest technical excellence, the area covered by the subject on 
each plate being 9g in. by 6 in. 


The size of the book is imperial 4to. 15 in. by 11 in. The issue for GREAT 
BRITAIN is limited to: 


A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies, on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, in Two 
Volumes, containing Two Sets of Piates, one on India Paper and another Set on 
ordinary paper, £15 15s, net. 


Also an EDITION of 750 Copies, in Two Volumes, with one Set of the Plates, 
£7 7s, net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By muaaton te: HARE. 


Recollections of Places, Peozyle, and Conversations, extracted chiefly 
from Letters and Journals, 





These Three Concluding Volumes (1V.-VI ) are a sequel to those issued in 1896. 
The Illustrations consist of 12 Portraits in Photogravure and over 250 Woodcuts. 
Cloth, 31s. 6d. [/ ust out. 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. 


Translations in Verse of THE GREEK DRAMATIC POETS, with 
Commentaries and Notes, 


Under the General Editorship of G. C. W. WARR, M.A- 


Each volume Illustrated from Ancient Sculptures and Painting. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. 


Vol. I. HSCHYLUS: The Orestean Trilogy. 
By Professor WARR. 
With an Introduction on ‘* THE RISE OF GREEK TRAGEDY.” 


[£arly in Novemder.. 


THOUGHTS FROM RUSKIN. 


Selected and arranged by Professor Arrweit. With a Short Biography and 
Portrait. Crown 16mo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. ; leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net.. 
(“ Pensées Series.”’) [/ ust out. 


ROSES OF PAESTUM: Essays on 


Medieval Italy. By Epwaxp McCurpy. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








[/ust out. 


THE STORY OF THE BIRDS: 


An Introduction to the Study of Ornithology. By Cuartes Dixon, With 
Frontispiece in Colour by CHARLES WuyMpPeR. Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. 
[/ust out. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE GRAM- 


MAR. With Text, 11 Coloured Pages, Cover, and 27 other Illustrations. By 
S. Rosamonp PrRaAgGER. Crown oblong, Picture Cover, 3s. 6d. [/ust out. 


BARBARA’S SONG BOOK: Eight 


Songs set to Music by Cectte Hartoc. With 17 Coloured Pictures and Cover 
by Jonn Hassatt. Words by Exi's Warton. Crown oblong, Picture 
Cover, 6s. [Just out. 


OLD ENGLISH GAMES: [For Song 


and Dance. Collected by Atice B. Gomme. With 24 Coloured Illustrations and 
Cover by Epirn Harwoop. Crown oblong, Picture Cover, 6s. [Wovwmber 1. 


New FICTION. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. per volume. 


A BOER OF TO-DAY. By Georce 


Cossins. [Just out. 


The story is that of a young Boer ecucated in Britain, but devoted to his country, 
in whose s«rvice he fails. 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. By 


GesxaLvinE Hopcson. {Just out. 


PHILIPPA : a Romance. By J. B. Patton. 


[November 1. 


JUDITH: a Tale of the Welsh Mining 


Valleys. By Josern KEaTinc. (Nevember 1. 
ANNALS OF A DOSS-HOUSE. By 


Sypney HaLuirax. Crown 8vo 3s. éd. [Noveméer 1. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


IAN HAMILTON’S MARCH. 


Being Letters reprinted from the ‘‘ Morning Post,” with soms Unpub- 
lished Letters, together with Extracts from the Diary of Lieut. 
H. Frankland, a Prisoner of War at Pretoria. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portrait of Lieut.-General IAN HAMILTON, and ro Maps and Plans, 
vo. 6s. 
GLASGOW RERALD.—“A brilliant chronicle of a remarkable episode in the 
great military drama........ A word of praise is due to the excellent maps and plans, 
which the reader will find most helpful.” 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 


Juctan S. Corsett, Author of ‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy” &c. 
4 Portraits, 2 Photogravures, and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.” 


PIKE AND PERCH. By Wiuttam Senior 
(‘“‘ Redspinner,” Editor of the Field). With Chapters by “ Joun BickerpyKe” 
and W. H. Pore. COOKERY, by ALExanperR InNNes SHAND. With 12 Illus- 
trations by George Roller, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE FORWARD POLICY AND ITS 


RESULTS; or, Thirty-five Years’ Work amongst the Tribes on our North- 

Western Frontier of India. By Rictarp Isaac Bruce, C.LE., formerly 

Political Agent, Beluchistan. With 28 Illustrations and a Map. §8vo. 15s. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Lieut.-Colonel G. R. F. Henperson. 
With an Introduction by Field Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount WoLsELey, 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. tos, net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAR- 


DINAL WISEMAN. By Wirrrip Warp. With 3 Portraits. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: a Biography and 


Study. By A. W. Jackson, A.M. With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


RAMAKR/SHNA:: his Life and Sayings. 


By the Right Hon. F. Max Miitter, K.M. New Issue (uniform with the 
** Collected Edition” of Professor Max Miitter's Works). Crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,* Ramakvishwa (1833-1886) was one of those Indian ascetics and sages who are 
known under different names, as Sannydsins, Mahatmans, or Yogins. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Freely 


rendered into English Prose for the Use of those that cannot read the Original. 
By Samvet But er, Author of *“ Erewhon” &c. 8vo. 7s. 


THE AUTOPIOGRAPHY OF A 


TRAMP. By J. H. Crawrorp. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
8 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER: EDITION, crown 8vo. ss. net. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


Anprew Lanc. With New Preface. y 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By 


Jacoues-BENIGNE Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. Translated, with a Short Intro- 
7. by F. M. Cargs, from the “‘ Meditations on the Gospels.” Crown 8vo. 
2s. - net. 


EDMUND FULLESTON ; or, the Family 


Evil Genius. By B. B. West, Author of “‘ Half-Hours with the Millionaires,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“‘ The story is a wonderful effort of sustained sarcasm and dry humour. It is an 
elaborate picture of gullibility and cupidity ; and, as a decided change from the senti- 
mental and problem novel, may be strongly recommended.” —Scotsman. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 602. OCTOBER 1900. 
1. ARTICLES. 
CUSTOMS OF THE WESTERN PYRENEES. By A. R. Wutreway. 
COLCHESTER AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By J. H. Rovunp. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. By 
Basic Witutiams. Part III. 
NELSON AT NAPLES. By Captain A. T. Manan, D.C.L., U.S.N 
NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
4. NOTICES of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Crown 





By 


With 











Royal 8vo. price ss. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 394. OCTOBER 1900. 
t. THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 7. 
2. M. ROSTAND AND THE LITE- 
RARY PROSPECTS OF 1HE 
DRAMA. 
3. THE COMPLETION OF ITALIAN 
UNITY, 1851-1871. 
4. THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 
5. HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. 
6. MUNICIPAL TRADING, 


8vo. price 6s¥ 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF 
GAUL. 


8. CHINAAND INTERNATIONAL 
QUESTIONS. 

9. THE RESTORATION REGIME 
IN SCOTLAND 

1o. THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

tt. THE GENERAL ELECTION, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





—— 
Gwynett of Thornhaugh, by Frederick W. Hayes. Period 
eighteenth-century ; scenes, France and England ; political intrigue, ; 
Dumas-like plot and inventiveness ; a Kent squire for hero in an jp, 
broglio of adventure. Sixteen illustrations by the author. (Hutching, 

Cr. 8vo. Pp. 388. 6s.) 

I'd Crowns Resign, by J. AfacLaren Cobban. About a Germ 
princeling, a pretty girl, and sport in the Perthshire Highlands. In ong 
to marry Margaret Herries-Ilay, His Royal Highness Prince Herma 
of Boeotia has to drop his rank and become mere Count von Angema, 
An amusing comedy, (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 304. 65.) 

The Adventures of a Journalist, by Herbert Cadett. Bey 
Gretton is ‘‘one of the smartest new school journalists in London,” 4, 
the Ovd’s extra-special reporter his adventures range from Wandsworth ,) 
the Sudan. Eleven storics written with ‘*snap.” (Sands. Cr, §y 
Pp. 206. 35. 6d.) 

A Tragedy of Three, by 7: 7. Dah/e, Esma and Alleyne the ty, 
women, Arthington the man, and Esma’s retribution is her forgiveness 
him. Politics, interblent witha strong love interest. (Hurst & Blackey, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 307. 6s.) 

Haggith Shy, Quakeress, by J/ark Ashton. “ Ilave not wong 
disguised themselves as men, then fought as soldiers, worked their wy 
before the mast as sailors, and played many another masculine pan!’ 
The great antithesis of the story is a Quakeress masquerading as a mm 
Unremarkable. (Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 377. 6s.) 

Clare Monro, by Hannah Lynch. The story of a mother who has; 
past, and of a daughter who discovers it. A difficult theme for ay 
author. (Milne. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 183. 2s. 60.) 


Theology 
The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse, | 


Edward Carus Selwyn, D.D. One of the worst misfortunes that @ 
befall theology is that a writer, however accurate or powerful, should 
supposed to be above suspicion,” says the author, who has ventured tok 
independent. (Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 277. 6s. net.) 

In the Beginning, by /. Guibert, S.S., translated by G. S. Wii 
marsh. The Superior of the Paris ‘‘ Institut Catholique” here aimsz 
reconciling the teaching of Catholicism with the facts of science as regu 
the origins of the universe, of life, species, and man; the unity of tk 
human race, antiquity of man, the condition of primitive man. A che 
temperate, and informed work. Many diagrams and illustrations, (Kege 
Paul. Demy 8vo. Pp. 379. 95.) 

The Ascension of Isaiah, edited hy 2’. H. Charles, D.D. Taw 
lated from the Ethiopic version, given together with the new Gri 
fragment, the Latin versions, and the Latin translation of the Slavoti 
Dr. Charles closes a long and scholarly introduction with an essay ont 
Antichrist, Beliar, and Neronic myths in Jewish and Christian literate, 
200 B.C.-120 A.D. (Black. Cr. 8vo. Pp. Ixxiii., 155. 75. 6d. net) 

Songs for the City of God, compiled by the clergy of the Church 
St. Philip, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Primarily collected for use att 
Sunday afternoon lectures in St. Philip’s. Includes verses by Bhie 
William Morris, Roden Noel, J. A. Symonds, Clough, Christina Rossti 
Tennyson, W. E. Henley, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and ots 
(Nutt. Pp. 40. 6d.) 

Laudate, a Hymn and Tune Book, edited by /. /. Findlay 
R. L. Lancelot, B.A. Intended for use in undenominational ly 
Secondary Schools, where Church or Chapel hymn: books are not emplor 
Has full score in staff notation, and treble and alto lines in tonic s& 
An intelligent work. (Black. Pp. 122. 2s. 6d.) 


For Boys and Girls 


The Wind Fairies and other Tales, by Afary de Morgan, su 
for young ladies of about twelve. Pictures by Olive Cockerell. (Se 
Sq. 8vo. Pp. 236. 55.) 

The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons, by S. Rosamond Prag 
The old Dragon sent off Dragonet and Dragonetta to reply to an advert 
ment. The adventures of the young twin dragons are comically told # 
comically illustrated. (Macmillan. Oblong folio. Pp. 62. 65.) 

The Child's Picture Grammar, illustrated by 5S. osm 
Praeger. A novel method of inculcation. (Allen. Quarto. Pp. 71. 3. 





Fiddlesticks, by //i/da Cowham. ‘This Little Pig went to Mate 
** Goosie Gander,” * Three Blind Mice,” and other of the ima 
staves, with vigorous grotesque pictures. (Iearson, Quarto. Pp # 
3S. 6d. ) Bs 
Droll Doings, with lively animal pictures by Harry B. No 
verses by the Cockiolly Bird: 
This is a land where bunnies dance, 
While foxes play the flute, 
Where puppy-dogs in polkas prance, 
And bear-cubs swiftly shoot 
On sledges o’er the slippery ice, 
Which isn’t safe, though very nice. 


(Blackie. Quarto. Pp. 64. 6s.) ' 
Our Darling’s First Book. Excellent pictures, greduated les® 
A good example of modern educational book. (Blackie. Qu 
Pp. 96. Is.) - 
The Adventures of Tod, with and without Betty, by G. (* 
Capital little story. (Sonnenschein. Cr. 8vo. Pp, 187. Illustrated. 2% 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW NOVELS., YUS® PUBEISHED: 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontisp’ece by the Author, price 6s. PRICE 
SARONIA : a Romance of Ancient Ephesus. 6s. 


By RicHaroD Snort. 











In crown 8vo. handsome ined in cloth, price 6s. f] 
REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL J M 3 ARRIE 
LIFE IN IRELAND. By J. Duncan Crato, D.D., Author of “La Debanado; | 
or, Scenes during the Franco-German War,” &c, 
a book calculated to while away many a tedious | @ is 








“ An uncommonly interesting book \ y 
hour, of good tendencies, and we wish it, as it deserves, a large cir ulation and a host o 
readers.” —/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. | 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


In crown Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, price és. N EW N OVE L if 
JOHN MIAVERELL: a tale of the 


Riviera. 
1 


“This novel is one of considerable merit and well written, Is remarkable for con 
struction and minuteness of detail, and altogether a most enjoyable work. 
Public Opinion. 
In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A. (Locum iff 
TENENS); or, the Oxford Men in Ireland. AND iW 


“ A sp‘rited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. Entertaining 
and brisk.” —-Academy. 


CHARLES ‘WAVENDO GRIZEL. | 


N, and others. \4 
By Cary! J. Buunr. 


“ It is obviously earnest, and is interesting enough to hold the reader throughout.” 


Churchwoman, or a ents a} \ -9@ * "C) ' 
“A well-conceived story of life in the upper stratum of society some thirty years ago. I or spiritual beauty there is Grizel, as true and lovable a woman “ 
The author possesses literary power.”—Church Bells. a novelist ever created.......... Grizel’s saga is not to be read without 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. tears.” — Zhe Times. f| 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE. “The wonderful description of the devious mazes in the mind of this 


A Story of the Year 2236. By RovertT WiLt1AM CoLe. 
““Mr. Cole possesses an unbounded and vigorous imagination, which carries his 3 os * i 
readers over all obstacles. His story is entertaining.” —Birmingham Daily Cazette. greatest achievements. Daily News. 


spoiled, selfish child of genius will surely rank as one of his creator’s 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. i 


> > ‘© A bock of extraordinary power and even of extraordinary beauty.’ 
MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. By 7! Daily ps tg 
ALEXANDER Craip, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ America and the Americans,” &c. = —— 


“The scholarly a ras gi s in ‘ Malcol: toss’ ¢ : and very pleasan 8 : . . 
The scholarly author has given us in ‘Malcolm R 1 clever and very pleasant ‘* The character of Grizel is certainly the high-water mark of Mr. 


book, which will receive on its own undoubted merits a very hearty welcome. ‘Lhis : : : ; j 
very interesting work will enhance the high literary reputation Mr. Craib {already | Barrie’s achievement until now, and is of itself enough to mark the book.’ 
enjoys."~ Banffshire / ournad. ~ 
“*Malcolm Ross’ is a most delightful romance.” —Oédserver. Standard. 
“Very cordially recommended.” —Dundee Advertiser. nnn tthe 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York & Melbourne. 





NOW READY. Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF he 


WR. GEORGE WYNDHAML,, 


UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 








THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1, THE MILITARY MACHINE—con?. II, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—cox?. III, THE MACHINE TESTED—con?. 
Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality 
Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Army Transference of Strength 
ae alry Distribution ary 
nfantry - ield Force 
Coloured Tr 20ps Il. IMPERIAL DEFENCE - lll THE MACHINE TESTED e Mobilisation 
eserve Sea Supremacy P 5 i Reserve ‘af 
Militia Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strengtb of Units 
Transpert Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement i” 
Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embcdiment of Militia 
“They are informed with a spirit of knowledge and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the i 


mouthpiece of a public department, it follows that they are tinged with a certain official optimism.’’—Daity Mat. 


‘‘ The chapters give explanations and descriptions dealing with the military machine, imperial defence, and the machine 
tested, and give a good bit of information useful to those who are interested in this important subject.’”—Brprorp Times. 


“* Have much value in these days when army reform is exciting so much interest. The publication should find its way iy 
to the reading-rooms of all clubs and librarles,’’—Epixsurcu Eveninc News. ff 
** Will prove useful when the question of re-organisation comes up, as it must do at an early date.’’ 


BELFAST EVENING TELEGRAPH. 
‘*A valuable addition to the controversy on the state and prospects of our national defence.’’—Cuester Courant. 
THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE Svuppliep By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 








FOR SELLING YOUR OLD or BUYING a NEW GUN, ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 


. CYCLE, HORSE, or anything else to best advantage, there is no means better State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
than an advertisement in The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart Newspaper. Transactiors h i Meredith, Sh ata ; . - . 
ae carried through Easily, Quickly, Privately, Safely, and Cheaply. The cost of Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 


advertising is only 1d. for every 3 words. Or you need merely answer the published | son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 
advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue, The paper is to te | Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals, 25s. (each lot) offered for 
bought at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, price 2d., or specimen copy will be sent direct 
rom the office for 3d. in stamps. The journal contains a considerable amount of 


Literary Matter of special interest and utility to Amateurs.— Office: 170 Strand, 
London, W.C, 


“ Country Life,” first 4 vols. ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen’s Works, 
4 vols., 1764.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST.% 


A HERO OF TIRAH. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN HAUGHTON | 


Commandant of the 36th Sikhs. A Memoir by Major A. C. Yare, and (Duke of | 
Connaught's Own) Baluch Battalion, F.R.G S., Author of “* England and Russia | 


Face to Face in Asia,” &c. ‘With Portraits and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
125. net. {Next week. 


LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. Just Published. 


THE WORLDLINGS. 


By LEONARD MERRICK. 


PARSON PETER. 


By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 


JOHN CHARITY. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


A GENTLEMAN. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. Ready next week. 


A VIZIER'S DAUGHTER. 


By LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. Ready immediately. 


A PRINCESS OF ARCADY. 


By ARTHUR HENRY. Ready immediately. 


ON THE WING or OCCASIONS. 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (‘Uncle Remus’). 
sant mmamntidl 





Just Published. 
Just Published. 


Just Published. 


JOHN 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 2.-NOVEMBER.—2s. 6d. net. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


Savon. ARTICLES: 

| EMPIRE AND MILITARISM. 
ON E NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

CECIL RHODES 


F. DE MARTENS — EUROPE, CHINA, AND THE PEACE Con. 
FERENCE, 


A. R. COLQUHOUN-—THE TRANS-SIBERIAN-MANCHURIAN RAIL. 
WAY (With Two Maps). 


RALPH NEVILLE, Q.C.—NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Professor J. K. LAUGHTON-—THE NAVAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
HAGUE (Illustrated). 


Rev. H. C. BEECHING—RELIGIO LAICI. 


PAUL WATERHOUSE—THE MODERN STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHI. 
TECTURE. 


W. HALL GRIFFIN-THE MURDER OF POMPILIA. 

Cc. J. HOLMES—SOME CHINESE MASTERPIECES (Illustrated), 
LAURENCE BINYON-—THE INDIAN PRINCE. 

ANTHONY HOPE—TRISTRAM OF BLENT: IV.-VI. 

NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 884.—-OCTOBER. —6s. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
- MALARIA AND THE MOS. 7. THE NOVELS OF M. ANATOLE 


- 


QUITO (TMustrated). FRANCE, 

2. CHARLES LAMB. 8. EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

3 MOROCCO, PAS. AND PRE- 9. THE wy ne a PRESIDENTIAL 
SENT ELECTION 

4. RECENT POL ITICAL THEORY 10. FEDE - 7 tel IN SOUTH 
AND PRACTICE AFRIC 


wn 


. ELIZABETHAN SPORT. tr. ENG LISH Abb ge tyr] + eae 
6. LONGINUS AND THE TREA- 12. THE CHINESE CR 
TISE ON THE SUBLIME, 13. THE GENERAL E LECTION. 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. W. 





DEAN’S 


BOOKS FOR FANCIERS 


AND LOVERS OF PETS. 


As Practical Guide Books for Owners of Animals, we 
especially recommend—out of the scores of books we publish :— 


Our Friend By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
the Dog Seventh Edition. 10s. 6d. 
2 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Our Friend **.'- Barton, U.A.,¥.S. itl 
the Horse, ©! practical and Ss. 3 


up to date. 
The two Standard Works on these subj jects. 

















By Dr. Kar! Russ. 
Canar 
~~ J Ilustrated. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. 
Birds. The Best book on Canaries. 
By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 
Useful in the highest degree. 
Poultry. Contains all that a we need Is. Od. 
c<now,. 
By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 
= 
Pigeons. Contains excellent advice and Is. Od. 


lustrations. 








_ Sold by all good Booksellers. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
It will help you in selecting the books you need. 


“DEANS” PRACTICAL GUIDE BOOKS ARE INCOMPARABLE. 


You cannot do wrong by always buying 
** DEAN’S”’ BOOKS FOR FANCIERS. 





London: DEAN’& SON, Lrp., 160A Fleet Street, E.C., 


Publishers of the “‘ Dog Owner's Annual.” 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. | from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
| 








LONDON BOOK’ SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
ptr annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
| UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 





And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


—— 








—— 


Printed for the Ourtoox Pustisuixc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square ; ard Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcn, London, Melbou: ne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.4.), and Cape Town. 
Saturday, Octoter 27, 1900. 
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